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Notes. 


POT-WALLER ”: POT-WALLOPER.” 


In the attempts to explain pot-walloper 
which I have seen it has usually been 
assumed that this is a genuine word, ety- 
mologically formed from pot and wallop, 
the latter being assumed to be a derivative 
or compound of some sort of the vb. wall, 
O.E. wallan, weallan, to boil. This appears 
to be a mistaken view. The only genuine 
term found in the Journals of the House of 
‘Commons, and in legal writers and constitu- 
tional historians, is pot-waller. Thus in the 
‘Commons’ Journal of 28 May, 1701, p. 583, 
in reference to Honyton, it was found “ that 
the Right of Election was agreed to be in the 
pot-wallers not receiving Alms.” And in 
the Journal of 1710, vol. xvi. p. 479, col. 2, 
it was stated that “‘at an Election [for 
Taunton], 40 Years ago, the Pot-wallers 
were refused, and none but Scot and Lot 
Men voted then.” But, in reply to this, 
“copies of Returns to Parliament in the 
Years 1661, 1679, 1680, 1688, and 1705, 
were produced; and it was proved that 
several of the Persons who signed these 
Returns were Pot-wallers.” So in the 
Journal of date 30 Aug., 1715 (Taunton) ; 
and in Act 26 Geo. III. c. 100, §1, ‘‘An 
inhabitant householder, housekeeper, and 


pot-waller legally settled.” So in Beatson’s 

Parly. Regr.,’ iii. 276 (of Honiton) and 311 
(of Taunton), and in J. Savage, ‘ Manual for 
Electors of Taunton,’ 18 :— 

“To be a Pot-waller or Pot-boiler, or to boil a 

Pot, was only another mode of expressing that 
[the voter] was a man so far independent of other 
persons as to be visibly able to maintain himself 
and family by his own labour and industry.” 
See also Roscoe, ‘ Report Munic. Corpor* 
Commiss.’ (1835), i. 649 (Tregoney), ‘‘ Settle- 
ment in the parish, and residence as a pot- 
waller constitute a Burgess.” So Fitzj. 
Stephen, ‘Comm. Laws of Engl.’ (1874), ii. 
360; Bagehot, ‘ Unref. Parlt.’ (1860), 7; 
Besant, ‘ Westminster’ (1895), ch. ix. 256, 
“‘ the voting qualification was....the tenant 
who paid scot and lot, and the pot-waller.” 
Pot-waller is, of course, a simple combination 
of pot+waller, the regular agent-noun of 
wall, to boil. A much earlier example of a 
cognate form is to be found in pot-walling, 
pot-boiling, in the ‘Calendar of Ancient 
Records of Dublin,’ i. 291, of date 1456: 
“A sertificat [of] continuall residence and 
abydyng and pot wallyng wythyn any of the 
cytteys or townys.” 

But the correct and official pot-waller has 
undergone various corruptions and perver- 
sions. Thus we find poét-walloner or -walliner, 
pot-wallader, pot-walloper, and pot-wabbler. 
The first of these, pot-walloner, occurs in 
De Foe, &c., ‘Tour of Great Britain’, first 
ed., 1725, vol. ii. 21 :-— 


“This Town B Spear. chooses two Members of 
Parliament, and their way of choosing is by those 
who they call Pot-Walloners.” 

So in edd. 1742 and 1753; but ed. 1769 
alters this to Pot-Wallopers.”” Whether 
** Pot-Walloper’’ was a misprint for the 
** Pot-Walloner ” of the original edition, or 
** Pot-Walloner’’’ was itself a misprint or 
error, which the printer of ed. 1769 took 
upon him to correct, seems impossible to 
determine ; neither form is etymologically 
admissible. But ‘‘ Pot-walloper’’ was in- 
serted, no doubt from this, by Grose in his 
‘Dict. of the Vulgar Tongue,’ 1785, and its 
second edition, 1796; and, although the 
‘English Gazetteer’ of 1778, s.v. Taunton, 
retained pot-walloner (‘“‘The election of 
members of parliament here is very singular ; 
every pot-walloner, 7.e., that dresses his 
own victuals, is entitled to vote’’), the 
influence of Grose apparently made pot- 
walloper the form generally familiar to people 
at a distance, and it was that which became 
current in the newspapers during the dis- 
cussion of the Reform Bill of 1832. But it 
was apparently not in local use; the local 
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records of Taunton, Honiton, &c., and the 
histories of Somerset adhere to the genuine 
** pot-waller.”’ 

Of other forms, pot-wallader occurs in 
Dunsford’s ‘ Histor. Memorials of Tiverton ’ 
(1790), p. 180. “In the first parliament of 
King James I., 1604, the pot-walladers elected 
two burgesses to represent the borough of 
Tiverton.” Pot-wabbler is used by 8. Shaw, 
‘Tour West of Engl.’ (1789), 337, “ all pot- 
wabblers, or those who dress their own 
victuals, are entitled to vote’; and by 
Bentham, ‘ Parl. Reform’ (1817), Introd., 
109, ‘“‘ Those boroughs in which the right 
has the extent marked by the word house- 
holders, or by the word pot-wabblers.”’ 
The ‘Lexicon Balatronicum’ of 1811 has 
also Pot-wabblers, and says, ‘‘ These boroughs 
are called pot-wabbling boroughs.” 

It is thus evident that all the variants 
pot-walloner, pot-wallader, pot-walloper, and 
pot-wabbler, are mere perversions of the 
original form pot-waller, due largely, 
no doubt, to the fact that wall, to 
boil, and waller, boiler, had become 
obsolete, and no longer conveyed any 
definite meaning, so that pot-waller was 
very liable to corruption or perversion, 
either by “ popular etymology ”’ or individual 
caprice or misunderstanding. The idea in 
pot-wabbler is obvious; pot-wallader may 
seem to be after Cadwallader; and pot- 
walloper was no doubt associated in sound, 
if not in sense, with the verb wallop or 
wollop. But there is no ground whatever 
for attributing to wallop, any more than 
to wallon, waliad, or wabble, the sense 
of “to boil,’ all being alike mere 
phonetic corruptions or perversions. It 
is only in nineteenth-century newspaper 
English that we meet with such absurd 
expressions as “‘every householder is sup- 
posed to wallop his own pot,” or that an 
adventurous author has written of “the 
pot-wallopings of the engine boiler”’—as 
absurd as if he had called the ebullition of 
the Lord George Gordon Riots ‘‘ a pot-wal- 
loping of popular bigotry.” 

It will be observed that the earliest 
quotation cited for pot-waller is of 1701, 
though the second of 1710 purports to take 
back the use of the term to 1661 or 1670; 
and we have always the Dublin instance of 
pot-walling, which implies pot-waller, in 
1456. But actual instances of the latter 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, or seventeenth 
century would be very welcome, and would 
help to complete the history of pot-waller and 
its bastard progeny. J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 


ALLAN RAMSAY: HORSE-RACING AT 


LEITH. 


Attan Ramsay, writing in May, 1736,. 


declared that for ‘‘ these six or seven years 


past ” he had not written a line of poetry ;. 


but in the following year there was pub- 
lished his poetical address to Duncan Forbes, 


the Lord President of the Session, and other: 


judges on the closing of his playhouse ; and 
as late as 1755 he again dropped into verse. 
We may therefore 
author of ‘The Gentle Shepherd’ some 
humorous lines which appeared in The 
London Magazine for August, 1736. They 
are as follows :— 


When the City Plate of 40/7. was run for on the 
Sands of Leith, it was won with great Ease by 


Sir James Cunningham of Mileraig’s Grey Mare,. 


the Bonny 
lish Horses. 
the following Piece of Poetry. 
His majesty, heaven guide his grace, 
Encourages each year a race 
Upon Leith-Sands ; where, at laigh tide, 
A million may uncrowded ride : 
And the good town, to mend the play, 
Maintains the sport another day. 
The sprightly lads from far and near, 
In their best airs and looks appear, 
Dress’d in their easy hunting weeds, 
Well mounted on their mettled steeds ; 
While from the chariot, or the green, 
A shining circle charms our een, 
Whose ev’ry glance emits a dart, 
Whops whizzing thro’ the stoutest heart. 
Ye men of Rowth, ne’er hain your treasure, 
For any thing may give them oP Sl ; 
And since they like to shew their faces 
At plays, assemblies, and horse-races, 
Support these interviews of love, 
Which men of clearest heads approve, 
Rather than waste your wealth at cards, 
Or blast your health with drunken lairds. 
Ah! ne’er let manly pastime dwine, 
For sake of either dice or wine ; 
But keep a groom can rightly nurse 
The shapely racer for the course, 
That, barring some unseen mischance, 
The master’s honour may advance 
While loud o’er the extended sands 
The crowd rejoice, and clap their hands. 
Should we endure the taunting tales 
Of hunters on Northumber’s dales, 
While o’er their tankards of brown stout, 
They at our careless gentry flout.— 
‘Come, Dick ! says Harry, mount your gray,. 
I’ll bett against you on my bay: 
Let’s down to Leith——we’re sure to win, 
Where there’s no better nags to run. 
Of two rich plates their gazette tells, 
For which they keep no horse themsells : 
Since we so cheap may gain each cup, 
We’ll e’en step down and bring them up.” 
Well, this had been just now our case,, 
Had not Sir James join’d in the race, 
Whose bonny lass of Livingston 
Defeats cutlugs and judy brown. 


Lass of Livingston, against two Eng- 


erhaps attribute to the 


On which occasion we received. 
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Thanks to the knight who props our game, 
O! may his coursers ne’er prove lame, 
But ever ’gainst the day design’d 
Be able to outfly the wind, 
And every year bring him a prize, _ 
*Till heaps on heaps the trophies rise. 
A. Ramsay. 


If not important, they are at least pleasantly 
written. Wittram E. A. Axon. 
Manchester. 


DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 


(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124.) 


VOL. V. ED. 1766, CONTENTS AND AUTHORS. 


138-43. Ode to death, translated from the French 
of od King of Prussia. By Dr. Hawkesworth 
143.6. Hymns of Dionysius translated from the 
Greek. By the Rev. Mr. Merrick (‘ D.N.B.’). 
147-55. Satire in the manner of Persius in a 
dialogue between Atticus and Eugenio, by the late 
Lord Hervey (* D.N.B.”). 
156. To Mes. Bindon at Bath, by Sir C. Hanbury 
Williams (‘ D.N.B.’). 
Possibly the wife of David Bindon, M.P. for 
Ennis, who died at Limerick on 22 July, 
1760 (Gent. Mag., 1760, p. 347). 


157. Mrs. Bindon’s answer. 

157-8. Sir Charles’s reply. 

158. To a lady, who sent compliments to a clergy- 
man upon the ten of hearts. 

159-68. The grotto [in Richmond Gardens, erected 
by Queen Caroline, and placed under the care of 
Stephen Duck]. Written by the late Mr. Green of 
the Custom-House under the name of Peter Drake, 
a fisherman of Brentford. Printed in the year 1732, 
but never published. 


A copy of the 1732 [1733] impression is in 
the B.M. Library catalogued under Drake, 
Peter. The first ten lines in the original 
are omitted by Dodsley. 

169-74. The bee, the ant, and the sparrow, a fable 
address’d to Phebe and Kitty C. [Cotton] at board- 
ing school. By Dr. Cotton. 

174-7. Ode on a storm deg on board H.M.S. 
Canterbury after she had lost her masts]. 

77-88. Isaiah xxxiv and xxxv. 

188-201. Woodstock park, a poem. By William 
Harrison (‘D.N.B.’), 1706. 

202-3. A fit of the spleen, in imitation of Shake- 
spear. By Dr. Ibbot. 

Benjamin Ibbot, D.D., died 1725 (‘ D.N.B.’). 


204-9. Hymn to Miss Laurence in the Pump-room, 
Bath, 1753. 
By William Hall, says Walpole. A further 
poem to her by Hall is on p. 308 of this 
volume of Dodsley. “This famous pump- 
girl married, with an unblemished reputa- 


tion, an innkeeper at Speenhamlands ’” 
(Gent. Mag., 1780, p. 173). 

210-12. Letter to Corinna from a captain in 

Country quarters. By Isaac Hawkins Browne 
(‘D.N.B.’). 
A piece of irony, an explanation of which 
is given in the ‘Biog. Britannica,’ ed.. 
Kippis, ii. 652. Its moral tendency was 
much lauded by Bp. Hoadly and Lord’ 
Lyttelton. “‘Sir John” in the third line 
from the end was Sir John Gonson, the: 
Middlesex justice. 

213-18. A tale. By Mr. Merrick (‘D.N.B.’). 

This is stated in the 1782 ed. to have been 
‘*‘ versifyed from the conference between a 
popish priest and Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham.” It is also the subject of a poem 
by Robert Lloyd, called ‘The New River 
Head.’ 

219-20. The wish. 

221. The bears and bees, a fable. 

222. A fragment. 

223-5. The camelion, a fable after Monsieur De La 
Motte. 

The last four pieces are also by Merrick. 

226-38. Immortality, or the consolation of human 
life, a monody. By Thomas Denton, M.A. 
(‘D.N.B.’). 

This had been printed separately in 1754. 

239-40. To the memory of a gentleman [George 
Lewis Langton] who died _ on his travels to Rome, 
written in 1738. By the Rev. Dr. Shipley [Bishop 


240-43. Capt T— [Thomas], of Battereau’s regi- 
ment in the Isle of Skie, to captain P— [Price] at 
Fort Augustus. 

“This military author was once student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and a divine. He was mortally 
wounded and taken prisoner at the first attack on 
Belle-Isle, 8 April, 1761, being then quarter-master- 
general and lieutenant-colonel of Whitmore’s regi- 
ment of foot.”—Gent. Mag., 1780, p. 173. 

This poem had previously appeared in 
‘The Student’ (1751), ii. 155-8. In it 
occur the lines :— 

I scribble verses ! why, you know 

T left the Muses long ago. 

Deserted all the tuneful band, 

To right the files and study Bland. 
The reference is to Humphrey Bland’s 
‘Treatise of Military Discipline.’ An ac- 
count of Bland, supplementing that in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ is in A. N. Campbell-Maclachlan’s 
‘Duke of Cumberland,’ pp: 154-8. Price 
may have been the John Price who became 
major-general on account of his services at 
the battle of Laffeldt, July, 1747, and died 
at Breda in the following Nov. Cf. Camp- 
bell-Maclachlan’s ‘Duke of Cumberland,’ 
p- 349. 

244-8. To Mr. J. H. [John Hoadly] at the Temple, 
occasioned by a translation of an epistle of Horace,. 
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1730. By the Rev. Mr. S— of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 

By the Rev. John Straight. Hoadly was 
then studying for the law, but soon quitted 
it, being admitted at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, in June, 1730, and ordained by 
his father in 1735. ‘To be dispatched by 
you and ” [Ben] alludes to his eldest 
brother, Benjamin Hoadly. 

248-51. To the Rev. Mr. J. S. [John Straight], 
1731. By J. H. [John Hoadly]. 

The poem begins :— 
Promises are different cases 
At various times in various places 
In crowded street of Arlington. 
Horace Walpole in his copy puts the note : 

“Sr Robert Walpole, Earl Granville, Mr. Pel- 
ham, Aug. Duke of Grafton, all lived in Arlington 
Street. The First only is here meant.” 

251-3. Answer to the foregoing, 1731. By J. S. 
{John Straight]. 

253-4. [Lines on Adam and Eve.] 

These lines, with several other epigrams on 
marriage, are reprinted in H. P. Dodd, 
‘ Epigrammatists,’ 2nd ed., pp. 609-11. 

254-6. Cupid and Chloe. 

256-7. The poet to his false mistress. 

257. On Mr. ****, schoolmaster at *** 

The last four pieces are also by Straight. 
The last of them is also reproduced in Dodd’s 
‘ Epigrammatists,’ pp. 381-2. 

258-68. The mousetrap, a translation of Mr. 
Holdsworth’s ‘ Muscipula,’ 1737. By **** [Chan- 
cellor Dr. J. Hoadly]. 

This translation of the ‘Muscipula’ of 
Edward Holdsworth (‘D.N.B.’) first ap- 
eared with Holdsworth’s ‘ Dissertations ’ 
(1749). Of the many English versions of 
the piece, this was Holdsworth’s favourite ; 
he pronounced it ‘‘ exceedingly well done.” 

269-74. Verses under the prints of Mr. Hogarth’s 
‘Rake’s Progress,’ 1735 

275. On the friendship of two young ladies, 1730. 

276. Chloe’s unknown likeness, 1738. 

277-8. The bird of passage, 1749. 

279 Verses [French, English, Latin] said to be 
fixed on the gate of the Louvre, 1751. 

280-81. Chloe resolved, a ballad, set to music by 
Dr. Green, 1748. 

281-3. Epilogue to Shakespear’s ‘First Part of 
King Henry IV.,’ acted by young gentlemen at Mr. 
Newcome’s school at Hackney, 1748; spoken by 
Mr. J. Y. [James Yorke, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester and Ely] as Falstaff. 

283-5. Prologue to ‘Comus,’ performed for the 
benefit of the general hospital at Bath, 1756; spoken 
by Miss Morrison as a | of fashion. 

285-8. Epigrams from Martial; to James Harris, 
Esq. (‘ D.} 

The last nine pieces are also by Hoadly. 
Several of these translations from Martial 
are given in Dodd’s ‘ Epigrammatists,’ 
2nd ed., pp. 74-8. A very full account of 


Hoadly is given in Gent. Mag. for 1776, 
pp. 164-6 ; and there are many interesting 
etters from him to Garrick in the latter’s 
‘Private Correspondence,’ 1835, 2 vols. A 
communication from him to Dodsley on his 
and his friends’ contributions to this collec- 
tion is in Addit. MS. B.M. 30262, f. 70, 
and will be printed in a later number of 
Q? 

288. A very gallant copy of verses (but somewhat 

silly) upon the ladies and their fine cloaths at a 
ball. By Mr. W. Taylor. 
He was vainly inquired after in Gent. Maq., 
1796, p. 479. Some more verses by him are 
printed in vol. vi. p. 125 of this collection, 
and an account of him will be given there. 

289-90. Another on the same subject, written with 
more judgment, but fewer good manners. 

290-91. The brewer’s coachman. 
291-2. Female caution. 
292-3. Grace and nature [in 1758 ed. called 
Orthodox Advice’]. 
293-4. Hull ale. 
294. Absolution [in 1758 ed. called ‘ Epigram *]. 
295. Penance [in 1758 ed. ‘‘ another” epigram]. 
295. The mistake. 

The last eight pieces are by Taylor. 

296. A fragment By J. H., Esq. 


‘ 


[James Harris, ‘D.N. 
Reproduced in second ed. of Dodd’s ‘ Epi- 
grammatists,’ p. 609. 

296-7. Upon an alcove, now at Parson’s Green [in 
grounds of Saml. Richardson]. 
By Mrs. Bennet, sister of Edw. Bridgen, 
merchant in Paternoster Row, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Treasurer of the Antiq. Soc. (d. 28 July, 
1787), who married Martha, Richardson’s 
second daughter, in 1762. The poem is 
reprinted in C. J. Féret’s ‘ Fulham,’ ii. 127-8. 
Mrs. Bennet died suddenly at Worcester, 
Sept., 1792, aged seventy-three. She wrote 
verses (Anna Seward, ‘ Letters,’ iii. 237-8), 
and was friendly with Richardson (id., 
‘ Poems,’ ii. 187-8). 

298-301. The country parson. 
given.] 

302-5. Plain Truth. By Henry Fielding (‘D.N.B.’). 

305-6. Ode to Venus, from her votaries of the 
street. By ***** 

306-7. An epigram. By the same. 

307-8. The poet’s importance. By Dr. H*** 

308. To Po y Laurence, quitting the pump, Bath, 


[Authorship not 


Jany., 1756. By William Hall, Esq. 
309-10. Ode to a lady in London. By Miss C*** 
(Carter].. 


Much altered in her ‘ Poems.’ 
311-12. Ode to spring. By Miss F. 


Martha Ferrar, eldest dau. of Edward 


Ferrar, attorney of Huntingdon (d. 17 Aug., 
1769, aged seventy-four), who married Love 
Beverley. She d. 10 Oct., 1759, in the year 
of her age sixty-two, of her marriage thirty- 


q 
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one (‘ Nicholas Ferrar,’ ed. J. E. B. Mayor, 
pp. 378 and 382). Martha was b. 15 Oct., 
bapt. 4 Nov., 1729; married about 1752 
Peter Peckard (afterwards Master of Mag- 
dalene Coll., Camb., and Dean of Peter- 
borough), and died at Fletton 14 Jan., 1805. 
Some lines by her husband and her on the 
parish clerk of Fletton are in Gent. Mag. 
for 1789, pt. ii. 748. 

312-13. Ode to Cynthia. By the same. 

Thomas Edwards, in Richardson’s ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ ed. Barbauld, iii. 90, speaks of 
her “charming ode to the spring”; her 
‘Ode to Cynthia’ is inserted in %b., iii. 93. 
The latter is also included in Sir 8. E. 
Brydges’s ‘ Censura Literaria,’ iv. 194-5. 

313-14. Ode to a thrush. By Miss P*** [Pen- 

nington]. 
Daughter of Rev. John Pennington, rector 
of All Saints’, Huntingdon, 1733-62. She 
died in 1759, aged twenty-five. She wrote 
a parody, “The Copper Farthing,’ on Phillips’s 
‘Splendid Shilling,’ which is printed in 
Dilly’s ‘ Repository,’ vol. i. (1777), pp. 1386- 
141, and is referred to by Duncombe in 
‘The Feminead.’ Two other poems by her 
are in Nichols’s collection of poetry, vi. 
27-30. 

314-16. Elegy. [Authorship not given.] 

316-23. Poem to the memory of Thomas, late 
Marquis of Wharton. Lord Privy Seal [bur. Win- 
chendon, Buckinghamshire, 22 April, 1715]. 

The authorship is not given. It was pub- 
lished separately in 1716. 

323-4. Paraphrase upon a French song. By the 
late William Somervile, Esq. (‘D.N.B.’). 

325-32. Tomb of Shakespear, a vision. By J. 
Gilbert Cooper, Esq. (‘D.N B), 

W. P. Courtney. 


be continued.) 


_ Sournwark Canons.—It will be interest- 
ing for future inquirers to know something 
about the first holders of the canonries in 
the cathedral of the new diocese of South- 
wark. The‘ Southwark Diocesan Chronicle, 
for, I believe, November, 1905, stated that 
the Order in Council, in giving effect to the 
Act under which the diocese was constituted, 
provided for a body of twenty-four honorary 
canons. It prescribed that those holders 
of canonries in Rochester Cathedral who, 
after the division of the diocese, held bene- 
fices in the Southwark diocese, should, their 
consent having been first obtained, be trans- 
ferred to, and become honorary canons in, 
the Cathedral Church of Southwark. Those 
to whom this provision and regulation applied 
were communicated with by the bishop, 


and as a result the following became honorary 
canons of Southwark: Canons E. J. Beck,. 
G. H. W. Bromfield, C. E. Brooke, J. H. 
Browne, C. E. Escreet, J. W. Horsley,. 
J. W. Marshall, W. A. Moberly, and J. H. 
Potter. ! 
Under a further provision of the said 
Order in Council, eight honorary canons 
could be appointed, and the bishop com- 
municated with Canon John Erskine Clarke, 
vicar of Battersea, as to whether he would 
resign his canonry in Winchester Cathedral, 
with a view to accepting the bishop’s first 
nomination to a cano of Southwark ; 
and the reply stated his readiness to do so. 
There were thus remaining seven canonries,. 
to which the bishop appointed the following : 
the Rev. A. W. Jephson, vicar of St. John’s, 
Walworth; the Rev. C. P. Greene, rector, 
and late Rural Dean, of Clapham ; the Rev. 
T. B. Dover, vicar of Malden with Chessing- 
ton; the Rev. C. S. Wallace, vicar of the 
Church of the Ascension, Lavender Hill ; 
the Rev. A. E. Barnes-Lawrence, vicar of 
St. Michael and All Angels’, Blackheath 
Park ; the Rev. A. W. Maplesden ; and the 
Rev. R. H. Borradaile, Rural Dean of 
Godstone. W. E. Hartanp-Oxtrey. 


YorKSHIRE Memoriat SAcRIFICE.—The 
following paragraphs from The Yorkshire 
Herald of 25 July have already interested 
one reader of ‘N. & Q.,’ and will probably 
attract the attention of others :— 


“Tn connection with the coming of age of Miss. 
St. Quintin, celebrated at Scampston on Tuesday, 
a curio in the possession of Mr. J. W. Rawlinson, of 
Driffield, becomes of special interest. The curio in. 
question is a large piece of a china dinner dish u 
at the coming of age of Miss St. Quintin’s paternal 
grandfather, at Lowthorpe, near Driffield, some: 
sixty or seventy years ago. The fragment, which 
in some places is as much as a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, measures pay two feet across, and is 
apparently nearly the half of a round dish, or the 
round end of an oval one. It is surrounded by a 
border of Oriental design in rich, dark blue. The 
whole of the bottom of the dish is covered with 
exquisitely painted Chinese figures in very rich 
colours. 

“On the back of the fragment, on a label, is the 
following: ‘This piece of old china is part of the 
dinner service man at the coming of age of the late 
Colonel St. Quintin, at Lowthorpe, and was brought 
to Driffield by Neddy Hall, the drummer. All the 
pieces belonging to the above dinner service were 
ordered to be smashed _as soon as the repast was. 
finished. Given to J. W. Rawlinson by Thomas. 
Hodgson, 1870.’ : 

“‘Thomas Hodgson was the son of Mrs. Charity 
Hodgson, who, for a great number of years, kept 
‘The Queen’s Head’ Inn at Driffield. Not only 
was the china broken, but the drum end was broken 
also, and when the Driffield band of that day, who 

had been assisting at the celebration, turned up at 
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“The Queen’s Head,’ Neddy Hall, the drummer, 
was inside the drum with the piece of dish. It was 
exchanged with Mrs. Hodgson for a pint of ale. 
The fragment is going to be on view in the window 
of Mr. Stabler, in the Market-place, at Driftield. 
An entire service like the fragment would to-day 
represent a modest fortune.” 

It is to be hoped that the enhanced value 
of good china in the present day would 
stand in the way of the repetition of a 
similar extravagance on the occasion of the 
coming of age of a mere human being. 
I wonder if the hero of sixty or seventy 
years ago ever earned for his family as much 
as it threw away for him on the day when he 
achieved his majority. To break the glass 
‘or other article which a celebrity has used 
may be foolish; but to smash a dinner 
service, only a part of which the honoured 
one can have touched, even with knife and 


fork, is indeed most prodigal. 
Sr. SwITHIN. 


“ Pirrance.”—Prof. Skeat thinks that 
the French word pitance, Italian pietanza, 
Spanish pitanza, had no connexion with 
pietas, pieta, pitié=mercy, pity, except in 
the mistaken notion of the common people. 
But I see no reason to object to such a 
connexion. In Old French pitance really 
meant pity ; compare 

Diex, ne suefres que sa povrece 

Soit perdue, par vo pitance; t.e., God, 
do not suffer, in Your mercy, him to perish 
in his misery (‘Du Chevalier au Barisel,’ 
ed. by Schultz-Gora, 1. 783). 

We see the same sense-development in 
charité, charity, from “helping love’ to 
“alms.”? Of course, other words may have 
had a part in the growth of form and sense 
of pittance. G. IKRUEGER. 

Berlin. 


Moon anp Crass.—‘ The Voyage of 
Frangois Pyrard of Laval,’ ed. Gray and Bell, 
Hakluyt Society, 1888, vol. ii. p. 11, says :-— 

“The Crabs and Crevishes are verie good and 
marvellous great [in India], that it is a wonder to 
tell, and that which is more wonderful, when the 
moone is in the full here with us it is a common 
saying that then Crabbes and Crevishes are at the 
best, but there it is cleane contrarie: for with the 
full moone they are emptie and out of season, and 
with a new moone good and full.” 

I do not know what opinion is held by 
Europeans of to-day concerning the matter ; 
but the Japanese even now entertain the 
same view as the Indians here mentioned, 
saying that crabs become much emaciated 
as the full moon approaches, because they 
are then excessively frightened by their own 
shadows, and so avoid going out of holes 

to take food. Contrariwise, the Chinese, 


at least in old times, believed that ‘“‘ clams, 
crabs, pearl shells, and turtles, are fat or 
lean according to the corresponding phases 
of the moon ”’ (Liu Ngan, ‘ Hwui-nan-tsze’ 


2nd cent. B.C., sec. iv.). 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 


WAEG-SWEORD ” IN ‘ BEOwvLrF.’—Since 
the reviewer, ante, p. 58, rather deprecates 
the rendering of the above word by “‘ wavy- 
bladed,” ¢.e., damascened, it is a matter of 
general interest to note that Mr. Huyshe 
shows that several damascened blades of 
indigenous manufacture, and belonging to 
the earlier Iron Age, have been unearthed 
in Sleswig and Denmark. 

The same conception gives a more correct 
idea of the brdden mel, the heirloom sword 
hung for generations on the wall, as compared 
with the banal “drawn sword” of most 
glossaries. H. P. L. 


“Tear *EM.”’—During the last twenty 
years of the life of the once-famous politician 
John Arthur Roebuck, he was familiar to 
‘the man in the street ’’ and the journalist 
alike as “‘Tear ’em,” a nickname—very 
unusual in such cases—of his own choosing. 
As I desire to draw attention to a quaint 
anticipation of this nickname, otiser than 
that which was undoubtedly its original 
suggestion, I may recall the circumstances 
of its earliest employment. Roebuck, speak- 
ing at the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast on 2 Sept., 
1858 (as reported in The Times of 4 Sept.), 
said :— 

““My hon. friend here [Monckton Milnes, after- 
wards Lord Houghton] and I went to Cherbourg, and 
then we floated in the waters of a despot. It may 
be said that those in my position ought not to say 
anything that excites national animosity, and 
respond to that sentiment. (Hear, hear.) But, sir, 
the farmer who goes to sleep, having placed the 
watch-dog, ‘ Tear’em,’ over his rickyard, hears that 
watch-dog bark. He, in the anger of a half-som- 
nolence, says, ‘I wish Tear’'em would be quiet,’ and 
bawls out of the window, ‘ Down, Tear’em.’ ‘ Tear- 
*em’ Coes go down, the farmer goes to sleep, and he 
is awaked by the flashing in at his windows of the 
light of his ricks on fire. (Cheers.) I am ‘ 'Tear’em.’ 
(Loud cheers and laughter.)” 

though 


This was an_ unmistakable, 
strangely distorted reference to the descrip- 
tion, in chap. xlviii. of ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
of the attack on the Bridewill at Portan- 
ferry, in which Henry Bertram was confined. 
In this attack the gaoler’s dog “‘ Tearum ”’ 
played a leading part, declining to refrain 
from giving loud warning when bidden by 
his ‘“‘ brute master, as savage a bandog as 
himself,’’ ‘‘ Down, d—n ye, down !”’ 

But it is decidedly singular to find that, 


just _over a century before Roebuck claimed 


r 
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tthe name and character for his own, ‘“ Tear 
em the Son of Gore ’am’”’—and it will be 
noted that the spelling of the name here is 
that adopted by The Times and always 
accepted since, and not that which was 
used by Scott—figured as the author of a 
political writing. This is shown in the 
following advertisement, which appeared 
in The General Advertiser of 29 Jan., 1749/50 : 
The Printer of Old-England, 
gives Notice, 

That the maps Pamphlet of Tear’em the Son 
of Gore’am, published with some stupid Variations 
by Tim. Hallifax in Fleet-Street, is an incorrect 
Piracy of Old-England, Jan. 20, and a wretched 
Catch-penny foisted on the Public, for which that 
notorious Person will be made a public Example, 
to deter others from the like infamous Depreda- 
tions on private Property. 

He also warns all Pamphlet-Shops, Mercuries, 
-&c., from the Sale of this piratical Edition, as they 
will incur, if detected vending it after this Notice 
the same prosecution with the principal Pirate ; and 
the Magazines are advertised not to meddle with it. 

In order to stifle a Report, industriously pro- 
pagated, of the genuine Paper’s being out of Print, 
the Public are hereby assured that due care will 
taken to answer their demands, at J. Purser’s, in 
Red-Lion-Court, Fleet-Street, Price 2d. each. 

ALFRED F. Rossins. 

“DamMaGE”’: FIGURE IT 
out.’’—I do not know when ready-reckoners 
came into general use, but I have early 
remembrances of business transactions in 
buying and selling, when, after looking the 
object over, the buyer asked, ‘“‘ What ’s the 
damage ?”’ or ‘‘ What’s the figure?” In 
-other cases the buyer, looking over a miscel- 
laneous lot, asked the question, and received 
the reply, “‘I’ll figure it out ’’—a process 
which often took a _ considerable time 
before there was mutual satisfaction with 
agreement as to price. Both ‘‘ damage” 
and “figure’’ are still often heard, but 
“figure it out’ appears to be gone. 

TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.—The frontispiece 
of the following pamphlet contains a por- 
trait of George Cruikshank which I believe 
has hitherto not been identified :— 


The “caricature ”’ is a large folding frontis- 
iece by I. R. Cruikshank, entitled ‘The 
ev olutinary Association.’ Hone is seated 

at a table in front of a guillotine; on hi 

right is George Cruikshank, smoking, and 
exp ectorating into a crown reversed marked 
‘spittoon.” He is looking at a paper, 


‘Black Designs,” at the same time remark- 
ing, ‘Damn all things.” His right arm 
encircles a huge pencil bearing the maker’s 
name ‘“‘ Brookman & Langdon,” and resting 
on a paper marked “ Anarchy.” A little 
to the left in the foreground is a piece of 
board marked “Gunpowder in Boxwood.” 
There are in the design portraits of Carlyle, 
Wooler, Cam Hobhouse, and many others. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


InmaTEcy.’’—The earliest quotation for 
this word in ‘H.E.D.’ is one of 1830, and 
then in a literary connexion ; but a decidedly 
earlier one, giving it as a word of obviously 
everyday use, is to be found in the following 
advertisement in The Morning Post otf 
13 June, 1807, which seems worth giving in 
full as an invitation for what in these times 
are euphoniously termed ‘“‘ paying guests ” : 

“Inmatecy in the Country.—A respectable private 
Family, residing in the vicinity of a cheerful 
Country Town, twelve miles Westward of London, 
where the accommodation would be found most 
eligible in all respects, and the Residence itself, in 

it of pleasantness and extent, undeniable, are 

esirous, with a view of adding to the present 
iety, of receiving one or two Ladies of respect- 
ability, as Inmates, and to be considered as forming 
part of the family. No objection to an elderly 
Gentleman without incumbrance. It is wished the 
engagement to be for a permanency, the object not 
being to obtain high terms; the present oppor- 
tunity therefore might be peculiarly desirable for a 
young Lady under Guardianship, in want of a com- 
Lortable and respectable home. Letters addressed 
to A. B., No. 6, acer Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, will be forwarded to the Advertiser, and 
any further particulars communicated or an inter- 

view had.” 

ALFRED F. RosBBins. 


H. C. Watson on PuHRENOLOGY.—The 
notice of Hewett Cottrell Watson in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ duly 
mentions his interest in the theories of 
Spurzheim. Amongst my tracts is an anony- 
mous essay by this distinguished botanist 
which is worth noting :— 

““Strictures on Anti-Phrenology in two letters to 

Macvey Napier, Esq., and P. M. Roget, M.D., bein 
an exposure of the article called ‘Phrenology 
published in the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.’ London: Printed for private distribution. 
Oct. 1838.” 8vo, pp. 31. 
My copy formerly belonged to the late Mr. 
Peter Rylands, M.P., who has recorded on 
it that it was given him by the author, 
Hewett C. Watson. 

Mr. Watson printed some other matter 
relating to phrenology, including a syllabus 
of twelve lectures. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


| 
| 
| 
“The Radical Chiefs: a mock Heroick. Em- 
bellished with a suitable caricature by Mr. Cruik- 
shank......London, published by William Turner, 
‘Stationer to his Majesty, 69, le and sold 
3 by all Booksellers. Printed by G. Hazard, 50, Beech 
Street. 1821.” 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- | 
formation on family matters of only private interest _ 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


PontTIFEX Famity.—I should be glad of 
any information as to the parents of Sir 
William Pontifex, a Catholic priest. He 
was chaplain at the church of St. Mary 
Magdalen in the parish of East Ham, Essex. 
In his will, dated 9 June, 1517, he desires 
to be buried within the churchyard of St. 
Mary Magdalen of East Ham. He men- 
tions Thomas Guge and William Guge his 
godchildren, and his niece Agnes Guge, wife 
of Thomas Guge. The will was proved 
10 July, 1518, in the Consistory Court of 
London. Peirce G. Manony, 

Cork Herald. 

Office of Arms, Dublin Castle. 


WASHINGTON AND JONATHAN BovucHEeR.— 
I am very anxious to obtain information 
regarding George Washington in connexion 
with Jonathan Boucher, who was at one time 
tutor to the former’s stepson Custis in 
America. Many letters exist from Wash- 
ington to Boucher, and Boucher to Wash- 
ington, but they are scattered about un- 
catalogued in the hands of private persons. 
Could any of your readers help me with 
information as to the whereabouts of any 
materials, papers, or pictures connected 
with these men? I may say that I know 
of Mr. Worthington Ford’s volume of 
Boucher letters and of his volume ‘ The 
Writings of General Washington,’ in which 
many letters to Boucher occur. I am also 
aware of the interesting correspondence in 
regard to Jonathan Boucher published some 
time back in ‘N. & Q.’ with extracts from 
Boucher’s autobiography. I mention this 
to save trouble to any one who is kind 
enough to help me. 

Locker Lampson. 
New Haven Court, Cromer. 


Krapina.—In the collected works of the 
Croatian poet Stanko Vraz, published at 
Agram, 1877, I found the following epigram : 

Civut hodocasti 
u Palestinu, 
Moslemi u Meku 
iu Medinu; 
A Tliri, brate, 
bas u Krapinu. 
The holy place of the Jew is Palestine; of 
the Moslem, Mecca or Medina; of the 
Illyrian, Krapina. What is the meaning of 


the third clause? I shall feel obliged if 
Mr. MArcHANT, or any other Slavophil, 
can tell me for what historical or other 
reason Krapina is singled out for the rever- 
ence of the Illyrian race. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


RULE, BRITANNIA’: VARIANT READING. 
—In all, or nearly all, modern reprints of this 
song the refrain is printed 

Rule, Britannia! Britannia rules the waves. 
Even so careful an editor as Palgrave admits. 
that version into his ‘Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics.’ But in an edition of 
Thomson which I have (1802), ‘“ with his 
last corrections and improvements,” the 
words are 

Rule, Britannia, rule the waves. 
Thus the modern words are a boast, while 
the original is an invocation. 

How did this corruption become estab- 
lished ? I imagine that the change took 
place from the setting to music of the song. 
But I may perhaps be allowed to record a 
protest against such tampering. T. M. W. 

Yeo ; much on this song in former series of 


Tartton’s Sona.’—In ‘ Tarlton’s 
Jests,’ by J. O. Halliwell, for the Shake- 
speare Society, 1844, the writer says (p. xxix): 

** A common nursery song, which probably alludes. 
to some historical event, originated with Tarlton, 
who perhaps first gave it out at the theatre. It is 
called Old Tarlton’s song in a tract entitled ‘ Pigge’s 
Corantoe, or Newes from the North,’ 4to, Lond., 
1642, p. 3:— 

The King of France, with forty thousand men, 

Went up a hill, and so came down agen.” 

Is a common nursery pry such as Halli- 
well appears to speak of known to exist ? 
or are the two lines given the whole of the 
song that is known ? 

‘ Pigge’s Corantoe’ seems to mean ‘ The 
Fool’s Dance.’ G. A. M. 

Scotcn Sone: NicHtT CourtrsHip.—Can 


any one say where I can get the words of an 
old song containing the following incident *? 


A lad, going courting to a house where the 


old folks have shut him out, is lowered down 
the “lum” in a creel by his comrade. 
The old woman, getting up to see to the 
cause of the noise, falls into the creel, and 
is pulled up to the top of the chimney, but, 
on being recognized, is speedily let fall again. 
He’s taen her up, he’s letten her doon, 
He’s gien her sic a fa’, 
That the very banes o’ the auld wife’s buik 
Played nik-nak to the wa’. 
Also, can this song and the better-known 
‘Oh, are ye sleeping, Maggie ?”’ be taken 
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as evidence that the custom of night court- 
ship, still prevalent in Orkney and Shetland, 
was once common throughout the country ? 
ALEX. M.A. 
Stromness, Orkney. 
[Notes on night courtship in Wales and Cumber- 
land will be found at 8 S. i. 6, 96, 175.] 


“ QUATTROCENTO.’’—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me how it happens 
that the Italian word ‘* Quattrocento ”’ 
(and ‘‘ Quattrocentisti’’), meaning four 
hundred, has been applied to a period (and 
artists) of the fourteenth (and part of the 
fifteenth) century ? On the face of it, the 
use of the word seems inappropriate ; but 
there may be some explanation, although 
I have been unable to find it in several works 
of reference I have consulted. 

Epwarp LATHAM. 


GASCOIGNE THE Port.—I should be glad 
to know if any new facts concerning the life 
of George Gascoigne the poet have come to 
light since the biography of him in the 
‘D.N.B.’ was written. If so, where and 
when did they appear ? 

Henry R. PLOMER. 


AND WILLIAM ALLEN.—In the 
*‘D.N.B.’ William Allen, the Quaker, 
scientist, and philanthropist, is said to have 
opened a laboratory at Plaistow in 1795. 
There are three places of this name in 
England, viz., in Essex, Kent, and Sussex. 
Will some correspondent kindly inform me 
which of the three places is referred to ? 

HEUER R. H. GossELIN-GRIMSHAWE. 

Errwood Hall, Buxton. 


GamBLER DeETECTED.—Will any one give 
me a reference to a player caught cheating 
at Crockford’s fifty or more years ago— 
hand pinned to table by carving fork ? 

[The incident occurred more than a century ago— 
not at Crockford’s but at Scarborough. See the 
long communication from the late F. G. STEPHENS 
at 9S. ix. 149.] 

Harrison AINSWORTH AND THAMES 
DarreEtt.—I should be greatly obliged if 
you would tell me whether it is a fact (as 
far as may be known) that Thames Darrell— 
one of the characters in Harrison Ainsworth’s 

Jack Sheppard,’ and a person who actually 
existed—was saved from the Thames on 
the night of 26 Dec., 1703, when the greatest 
hurricane that ever devastated England 
was raging. If it were merely a story, it 
would be curious that it occurred to Ains- 
worth to invent it. CHARLES STRINGER. 


[Was not the Great Storm Nor. 26, 1703 2] 


GENEALOGICAL QuERIES. —The writer 
would be pleased to exchange notes regard- 
ing the families enumerated below, and 
would be especially grateful for any data 
or clues concerning those in italics :— 
Arnaud, Huguenot, before 1700. 

Beaumont, Kent, 1700-1800. 

Brabb(s), Yorkshire, before 1850. 

Denton, Yorkshire, London and Folkestone. 

Dumont, Huguenot, 1656-1900. 

Entwisle, London, before 1770. 

Guest, Birmingham and New Jersey, 1700-1850. 

Halley (or Hawley), Derbyshire, North Hants, 
Peterborough, London, and Kent; and as asso- 
ciated with McDonald, Pike, or Stuart, 1550- 


1800. 

Hudson, Yorkshire, 1700-1850. 

Kinder, London, 1600-1700. 

Lyon, New England, 1635-1900. 

cDonald, Great Britain and Ireland, as associated 
with Halley, Pike, or Stuart, 1550-1800. 

McPike, Belfast, Ireland, before 1850. 

McPike, Great Britain and Ireland, 1700-1800. 

Mewce of North Hants, 1550-1700. 

Mewece, Calais, France, before 1650. 

Millikin, London, 1700-1800. 

Morant, London, before 1650. 

Mountain, ees and New Jersey, 1600-1800. 

Parry, Kent, 1740-1825. ; 

Pike (or Pyke), Great Britain and Ireland; and as 
associated with Halley, McDonald, or Stuart, 
1550-1800. 

Price, England, as associated with Halley, 1721-65. 

Rezeau, Huguenot, before 1725. 

Stewart (or Stuart), Great Britain and Ireland, as 
associated with Halley, McDonald, or Pike, 


1550-1800. 
Norfolk, and London, before 


Traverrier, Huguenot, before 1750. 
Waddingham, rorkshire, before 1850. 
Ward, North Hants and London, before 1750. 
Wright, England, as associated with Halley or 


Ward, after 1690. 
Evcene F. McPIKe. 

1, Park Row, Chicago, U.S. 
Rapips ”: WaTER-BREAK.’’—What is 
the English synonym for “rapids,” which 
is to be traced to French as modified by 
North American usage, I believe ? 
‘“‘ Water-break ” is suggested to me, but 
that does not appear to be a dictionary word. 
Was there no substantive in Anglo-Saxon 
denoting rough water racing down a slope ? 
What is the exact signification of the word, 
or words, used in Celtic languages to denote 
the idea ? Py. W 
Frencu Emicrts.—Was there any special 
church in London where French émigrés 
were married? I am anxious to find the 
marriage of Ann Gourbillon, previous to 
1793. 
Was there any list kept, officially or other- 


wise, of French émigrés about the year 1792 ? 
MIGRE. 


23, Foster Street, Lincoln. 
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Russian Parntrne.—I have an oil paint- 
ing of a scene in a Russian town, with 
“J. R. M., 1849,” attached. 

Can any of your correspondents tell me 
the name of the artist ? 

J. GARRETT HORDER. 


TYRRELL Famity.—Where can I get 
information as to the ancestry and con- 
nexions of Capt. Garrett Tyrrell, killed at 
the breach of Cavan in 1690, and Rear- 
Admiral Richard Tyrrell, whose monument 
is in Westminster Abbey? They may 
have some connexion with Ballyburley 
House, King’s County. 

(Mrs.) B. pE Z. Hatt. 

11, Dingle Mount, Liverpool. 


First Eneuisx Jesutr.—The late Father 
Taunton says in his ‘ History of the Jesuits 
in England ’ (1901), p. 26 :— 

““William Good, a Somersetshire man, had been 
one of the altar boys at Glastonbury before the 
dissolution of that house. He was, we think, the 
first Englishman to become a Jesuit.” 

Is this a fact ? and if so, to what branch 
of the Good family did he belong ? 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


CotTron or Boston.—In_ 1656, 
four years after the death of the famous 
John Cotton of Boston, a pamphlet was pub- 
lished entitled ‘A Censure of....Mr. John 
Cotton, lately of New England, upon the Way 
of Mr. Henden of Bennenden in Kent.’ In 
it Henden’s idea of toleration was attacked, 
Cotton being willing to tolerate unessential 
differences of opinion only. It was, perhaps, 
a reply to Simon Henden’s work published 
in 1652, ‘ The Key of Scripture Prophecies ; 
or, a Glass of some New Discoveries: 
being an Answer to a Book published by 
Mr. John Elmeston.’ A work which would 
throw further light on the subject, ‘An 
Essay for the Discovery and Discouraging of 
the New Sprung Schism raised and main- 
tained by Mr. Simon Henden of Bennenden 
in Kent,’ 4to, 1652, I have not been able 
to consult. George Hammon, pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Biddenden; Hezekiah 
Holland, a clergyman of Sutton Valence ; 
and Matthias Rutton, minister of Boughton 
Monchelsey, were also involved in con- 
troversy with 8. Henden. I can find no 
reference to the affair in the lives of Cotton, 
and should be glad to know how it was that 
he thought it worth while to trouble about 
a small sect in a remote part of Kent. 

Gro. W. WRIGLEY. 

68, Southborough Road, South Hackney. 


THE IRIsH PARLIAMENT.—Is there any 
good history of the Irish Parliament from 
its institution down to the Union with 
Great Britain ? Kom Omso. 


Secret Laneuaces.—I am anxious to 
learn where I can obtain particulars of the 
“A. P.” or any other secret language, and 
shall be obliged for references. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 


Latta SURNAME.—I am desirous of ascer- 
taining the origin of the surname Latta. 
Possibly some of your valued correspond- 
ents can supply the information. 

MERCURIUS. 


MEYERBEER SCHOLARSHIP.—Where can 
one find a list of the winners of the Meyer- 
beer Scholarship for Music, awarded every 
third year ? L. A. KLEMANTASEI. 


SUCK-BOTTLE”’: FEEDING - BOTTLE.” 
—Richard Baxter in his autobiography, 
under the date 1643, speaks metaphorically 
of ‘‘ a suck-bottle ”’ in relation to theological 
babes. When did the infant’s feeding- 


bottle come into use in this country ? 
STANLEY B. ATKINSON. 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
2 first instance of ‘“‘feeding-bottle” in the 
*N.E.D.’ is 1858.] 


Rev. JoHN GORDON AND THE ‘NEW 
SratisticaL Account oF 
Sir William Fraser’s ‘ Book of Sutherland ’ 
(i. xxvii) reference is made to the Rev. John 
Gordon as having edited the ‘ New Statistical 
Account of Scotland.’ Who was he? 
Perhaps the greatest living authority on the 
personnel of the Scots Kirk tells me he can 
throw no light on the statement. 

J. M. Burtocna. 

118, Pall Mall. 

Cot. HuTCHINSON AND SANDOWN CASTLE, 
Kent.—The Illustrated London News, 22 Jan., 
1853, has a view of Sandown Castle, and on 
the preceding page an account of the castle 
and its connexion with Col. Hutchinson, who 
had been removed from the Tower of London 
(whither he had been committed on suspicion 
of treasonable practices) to Sandown, where 
he died 11 Sept., 1664. The article states 
that 
“‘at Sandown they show a sedan, in which he was 
brought into the fortress; the chair in which he 
customarily sat is also preserved here ; and a por- 
trait of the staunch Parliamentarian hangs in one of 
the apartments of the castle.” 

The castle has virtually been swallowed 
up by the sea; but what has become of the 
above interesting relics ? 

R. J. FynmMore. 

Sandgate. 
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THE EARLIEST CRICKET REPORT. 
(10 S. vii. 441; viii. 75.) 


FURTHER search has enabled me to gather 
several early newspaper notices of cricket, 
which are of ccnaldiaatte interest as throw- 
ing light upon the evolution and _ history 
of the game. The very earliest is that 
printed by W. I. R. V. at 108. ii. 394 from 
The Post Boy of 28-30 March, 1700. No 
similar announcement appears in the other 
three tri-weekly London papers of that time 
—The Post Man, The Flying Post, and The 
London Post—and there is no record of the 
result ; but Clapham Common as the place, 
and Easter Monday, 1 April, 1700, as the 
time of this earliest of advertised cricket 
matches, can be taken as landmarks in the 
history of the national game. 

I have already given at 10 S. vii. 441 the 
text of the next discovered newspaper 
reference to a cricket match in 1705, as 
well as an account of the legal dispute 
which attended the London v. Kent matches 
of 1719; and I would now supplement 
the latter by the following further extract 
from Mist’s Weekly Journal, or Saturday’s 
Post, of 22 August of the same year, plainly 
evidencing the determination of the Kentish 
men to live up to their county motto, 
“ Invicta” :— 

“On Wednesday last [19 August] a Match at 
Cricket was played in White Conduit-Fields, for a 
considerable Sum of Money, between the Men of 


Kent and the Men of London, and the Kentish 
Men won the Wager.” 


That this legal dispute aroused much 
public attention is to be gathered from 
the extract from Mist’s Weekly Journal of 
3 Sept., 1726, already given at 10 S. iv. 95, 
though I. suggest that to be a distorted 
version of the facts of the original London 
and¢@Kent dispute. But from all these 
indications, it is to be concluded that 
cricket in the early decades of the eigh- 
teenth century was steadily attracting in- 
creased notice; and I take the subjoined 
extract from Read’s Weekly Journal, or 
British-Gazetteer, of 4 June, 1720—with 
the omission of a few phrases neither 
necessary to the sense nor welcome to modern 
taste—as including the first newspaper 
reference I have yet found to cricket as a 
popular game :— 

“The Holidays coming on, the Alewives of 
Islington, Kentish Town, and several other adja- 


cent Villages, are in t Expectation of a con- 
deci rade from the Citizens. If the Weather 
proves favourable, whole Shoals of the former, with 
all their Living Utensils—viz., Their Wives and 
Children, will be flocking thither, to the utter De- 
struction of Stuff'd Beef, Gammon of Bacon, Cheese- 
cakes, Bottle-Ale, and Cyder, which will be de- 
vour'd like Custard on a Lord-Mayor’s Day, or 
Flummery by a Club of Welsh Attorneys. The 
Fields will swarm with Butchers’ Wives and Oyster- 
Women, with a medley of other Matrons and 
Dameels diverting themselves with their Offspring, 
whilst their Spouses and Sweethearts are sweating 
at Ninepins, some at Cricket, others at Stool-Ball, 
besides an amorous Couple in every Corner; so 
that the poor Town will be left as empty as a long 
Vacation, or a Pawn- broker’s Conscience ; onl 
Stock-Jobbers will stick close to Business, and_fin 
the Way to the Devil, at Jonathan’s. Much Noise 
and Guttling in the much Tippling all 
Day; and much Reeling and Kissing at ‘ight. 

When we go ten years onwards, it will be 
discovered that cricket was more and more 
securing journalistic attention. In The 
Country Journal: or, The Craftsman, Lord 
Bolingbroke’s inspired organ, for Saturday, 
18 July, 1730, there were, for instance, t wo 
cricket paragraphs, as under :— 

“On Thursday Se’nnight last a great Cricket 
Match was play’d on Merrow Downs near Guilford, 
between the Duke of Richmond and Mr. Andrews 
of Sunbury, eleven Men on each Side, which was 

by the latter. : 
wand on Thursday the 23rd Inst. will be play’d 
another Match of the like Number of Men upon 
Epsom Downs between the parishes of Epsom and 
Sunbury in Middlesex.” : 

In the same newspaper of the following 
29 August, it was recorded :— 

“Last Wednesday a great Cricket Match was 
jlay’'d at Walworth Common between Edwyn 
Stede, Esq: and three other Gentlemen, on the one 
part, and four Brentford Men on the other, for a 
considerable Wager, and the Brentford Men got 
the better” ; 
and in The Grub-street Journal for Thursday, 
3 September, it was noted that 
Monday a great cricket-match was _play’d 
between the gentlemen of London and Surrey, 
eleven on each side, for twenty Guineas, in the 
Artillery-Ground, when the same was won by the 
former, by six notches.” 

The following year furnishes even more 
striking examples, for The Daily Advertiser 
of 27 May, 1731, announced that 
“on Monday the 3lst Instant, will be played on 
con a great Cricket Match, be- 
tween London and Sevenoaks in Kent; and at the 
same Place, the next Day following, will be another 
Match between London and Chelsfield in Kent. 
"The same newspaper of the following 
8% June, not now content with merely 
announcing a match, reported it in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

‘* A very great Match at Cricket was plaid in the 
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Old Artillery Ground, for 50 Guineas a Side, between 
the Gentlemen of London, and Dartford in the 
County of Kent ; it lasted several Hours, and ended 
in favour of the Former, the Betts thereupon 
depending, it is said, amounted to between four and 
tive Hundred Pounds.” 


In Read’s Weekly Journal of 12 June it 
was reported—perhaps of the same match— 


“On Saturday last a great Cricket Match was 
play’d in the Artillery Ground, between the Gentle- 
men of London and Kent, Eleven of a Side, for 
tifty Guineas, which was won by the former by 
tifteen Notches.” 

The Daily Advertiser of exactly a week 
later had this other cricket paragraph :— 

“Yesterday Morning a great Cricket-Match for 
200 Guineas a side was play’d in Lamb’s-Conduit- 
Fields, between the Gentlemen of London an 
Enfield; and after a great deal of good Play on 
both sides, it was won by the former by fourteen 
Notches only ” ; 
while a similarly bald record was that in 
the latter journal of 29 June :— 


“On Saturday last a great Cricket-Match was 
played on Sudbury-Common for thirty Guineas a 
side, between eleven Gentlemen of Kent, belonging 
to Esquire Steed’s Cricket -Club, and the like 
Number of Sudbury-Men, which was won by the 
latter by several Notches.” 

How strongly the gaming element was 
associated with cricket at that time may be 
judged from the wording of an announce- 
ment in The Daily Courant of 23 June :— 

‘To-morrow a great Match at Cricket will be 
play’d on the Artillery Ground, betwixt the Game- 
sters of London and the Gamesters of Dartford in 
Kent, for a considerable Sum.” 

But now comes a record of considerably 
greater historical interest, for it is the 
earliest I have yet traced of a drawn game. 
‘This appeared in The Daily Journal of 
25 Aug., 1731, in the following terms :— 


** The Great Cricket Match, between the Duke of 
Richmond and Mr. Chambers, 11 Men on each Side, 
for 200 Guineas, was begun to be play’d on Monday 
at two in the Afternoon, on Richmond-Green. By 
Agreement they were not to play after 7 o’Clock. 
The Duke’s Hands came in first, and got 79 before 
they were out; and Mr. Chambers’s got 119: Then 
the Duke’s came in again for the last time, and got 
72 more, and Mr. ramet rd coming in, wanted 
about 8 or 10 Notches, when the Hour agreed on 
being come, they were oblig’d to leave off, tho’ 
beside the Hands then playing, they had 4 or 5 
more to have come in: Thus it proved a drawn 
Battle. There were many Thousand Spectators, of 
whom a great Number were Persons of Distinction 
of both Sexes.” 

At this point I pause, but I desire in a 
subsequent contribution to deal with the 
more detailed series of newspaper cricket 
reports of seventy years later, which have 
an interest all their own for lovers of the 


game. ALFRED F, Rossrns. 


Grorce I.: THE NIGHTINGALE AND 
Deatu (10 S. vii. 409; viii. 57).—The 
traditional view of the nightingale’s song is 
supremely given in the familiar lyric by 
Richard Barnefield. Here the poet finds 
the forlorn bird, with ‘her breast up-till 
a thorn,” earnestly pouring forth her 
melodious sorrow. Milton in his juvenile 
sonnet apostrophizes the ineffable singer as 
giving forth notes that portend success in 
love ; and, when he comes to describe sober 
pleasures in ‘ Il Penseroso,’ he appropriately 
finds the same strains ‘‘ most musical, most 
melancholy.” Against this Coleridge enters 
a vigorous protest in ‘The Nightingale: a 
Conversation Poem,’ characteristically ad- 


d| vancing in the following passage a general 


truth and a specific criticism :— 

A melancholy bird? Oh! idle thought! 

In Nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man whose heart was 
pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love 

(And so, poor wretch, fill’d all things with himself, 

And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 

Of his own sorrow), he, and such as he, 

First named these notes a melancholy strain. 

Annotating this, the poet further illustrates 

his philosophic acuteness, and takes the 

opportunity of expressing his loyalty to 

his eminent poetical predecessor. ‘‘ This 

passage in Milton,” the note runs, 

‘possesses an excellence far superior to that of 

mere description ; it is spoken in the character of 

the melancholy man, and has therefore a dramatic 

propriety. The author makes this remark to rescue 

himself from the charge of having alluded with 

levity to a line in Milton, a charge than which none 

coul more painful to him, except perhaps that 

of having ridiculed his Bible.” 

In a letter to Christopher North, Words- 
worth refers to the ‘‘ false notions” regard- 
ing the nightingale’s song, and expresses 
his belief that Coleridge’s poem, with its 
theory that ‘“‘in Nature there is nothing 
melancholy,” will in all likelihood “ con- 
tribute greatly to rectify these?’ (‘ Prose 
Works,’ ii. 211). In his own poem, ‘ Enter- 
prise,’ he touches on the same point, and 
alludes to the nightingale as “the sweet 
Bird, misnamed the melancholy.” It is 
hardly necessary to add that Keats, in his 
great ode ‘To a Nightingale,’ rises to 
exquisite rapture over the happiness mani- 
fested in the singing of the “ light-winged 
Dryad of the trees.” THomAsS BAYNE. 

The ‘ Electra’ of Sophocles refers to the 
nightingale as distracted with grief, and 
lamenting Itys :— 

alev 


ayyedos. 
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Tereus, the hoopoe, in ‘The Birds’ of 
Aristophanes, says to the nightingale -— 
Opnvets 

Tov Kal adv ToAvdaxpuv “Irvv. 
But the Greeks thought that Procne, not 
Philomela, was changed into a nightingale. 
Apollodorus says :— 
Kai IIpoxvy pev yiverar dnddv, de 


Mr. MacMicHaet does not say that the 
lines which he quotes are translated from 


Virgil :— 

: Philomela sub umbra 
Amissos queritur foetus ; quos durus arator 
Observans nido implumes detraxit ; at illa 
Flet noctem, ramoque sedens miserabile carmen 
Tntegrat, et meestis late loca questibus implet. 

*Georgics,’ Book IV. ll. 511-15. 
Virgil, who makes Philomela the night- 
ingale, supposes her song to be expressive of 
grief; but he does not ascribe her sadness 
to the loss of Itys. Horace refers to Procne, 
in the form of a swallow, mourning for 
Itys: 
Nidum ponit, Ityn flebiliter gemens, 


Infelix avis. 

Pook IV. ode xii. 
The mother, not the aunt, mourns for the 
loss of Itys, and when the Greeks represent 
the nightingale as grieving, they refer to 
Procne ; but they sometimes put the matter 
out of doubt by mentioning her name, as 
does Aristophanes in ‘ The Birds,’ ll. 663-6. 
Itylus, whose story is told in the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
has been confounded with Itys. 

E. YARDLEY. 


With reference to the agreeable reminis- 
cence of the song of the nightingale, perhaps 
it may be allowed me to quote the following 
beautiful passage from Sophocles :— 

Xo.—Evirmov, racde xwpas 

Ta Kpdtiota yas éravaAa, 

Tov dpynta Kodwviv év@’ 

Alyea poviperac 

Gapifovoa padior’ 

xXAwpais bird 

TOV dvexovea 

kat tav &Barov Geod 

pupidxaprov, 

Te 

* Edipus Coloneus,’ 668-78. 
JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[Nortu Mrpxanp also refers to Coleridge.] 


Ture THamMes EMBANKMENT: ITS ORI- 
GINATORS (10 S. viii. 166).—Cox. MALeET is. 
right. Evelyn should be included with 

ren as one of the originators of the 
Thames Embankment. But Evelyn did 
not “go one better’? than Wren, for 
while Evelyn’s plan as to the embankment 
appears to have been small and crude, 
the Embankment as it is to-day would, 
if Wren’s suggestions had been carried out, 
have been anticipated by over two hundred 
years. While the fire was still burning, both 
Wren and Evelyn set to work to make plans 
for a new city. 

‘*Wren’s was the first to be shown to the King ; 
and though there is much resemblance between it 
and Evelyn’s, yet Wren’s is evidently the more 
useful, as well as the finer plan of the two, and was 
the one which the King accepted 

London bank of the Thames was to be 

lined with a broad quay, along which the Halls of 
the City Companies were to be built. with suitable 
warehouses in between for the merchants, to vary 
the effect of the edifices.”—‘ Sir Christopher Wren, 
his Family and Times,’ by Lucy Phillimore. 
Wren attempted to prosecute his design for 
the quay along the northern bank of the 
Thames, but the ground was rapidly en- 
croached upon by buildings, and the King 
gave but uncertain support. As regards 
Paterson, the founder of the Bank of Eng- 
land, I find that I am in error in naming 
him as one of the originators of the Thames 
Embankment. I have been misled by 
relying on Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ 
usually so trustworthy; the mistake has 
arisen through a similarity of name. It was 
Deputy John Paterson who was the author 
of a later scheme for the embankment. 
I have seen a copy in the Guildhall Library. 
Itisa 

“Plan for raising 300,000/. for the Purpose of 
completing the Bridge at Blackfriars and redeem- 
ing the Toll thereon, embanking the North Side of 
the River Thames between Paul’s Wharf and Mil- 
ford Lane, redeeming the antient Toll upon London 
Bridge, repairing the Royal Exchange, and rebuild- 
— gaol of Rewee Printed by Henry Kent. 

From this I have made the following 
extracts :— 

‘‘But there is another improvement which the 
course of the river and present form of the shore 
between Paul’s Wharf and Milford Lane make very 
desirable, if not absolutely necessary. 

“The wharfs within those limits, by their dif- 
ferent and very unequal encroachments, not only 
form an irregular and disagreeable outline, but 
afford the owners of some an undue preference and 
advantage over others; at the same time that the 
reflected state of the tides, both of ebb and fiood, 
throws the face of the stream upon the Surrey 
shore opposite to Blackfriars, and_of conseguence 
slackens the current on the London side. This, 
together with the large sewers that empty them- 
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selves in the neighbourhood, occasions a constant | 
accumulation of sand, mud, and rubbish, which not | 
only destroys great part of the navigation at low | 
water, but renders the wharfs inaccessible by the 

loaded craft even at high water, unless at spring 

tides. The mud and filth thus accumulating, not- 

withstanding the frequent expense the whartingers 

are at to clear it away, is, when not covered with 

water, extremely offensive, and in summer time 

often dangerous to the health of the neighbouring 

inhabitants. 

“This alteration, therefore, is recommended as 
not only advantageous for the trade of London and 
Westminster and navigation of the river, but 
greatly conducive to the health of those two 
a ne cities. To this end it is proposed that the 
andowners on the north side of the said river be- 
tween the west corner of Mr. Powel’s Wharf near 
Puddle Dock and the east corner of Mr. Roberts’s 
Wharf near Milford Lane be at liberty to embank, 
in the line and manner to be prescribed, and that 
the ground thereby acquired be vested to the use 
and trusts of the original property, subject to the 
—— of one farthing per foot superficial, re- 

eemable at 20 years’ purchase; and that where 
any of the said owners shall desire the City to 
embank for them, the said acquired ground shall 
be subject to a quit-rent of one penny per foot 
superficial, redeemable as aforesaid, the said quit- 
rents or purchase monies to be part of a fund for 
lighting, watching, cleansing, and repairing the new 
bridge, in lieu of the toll proposed to be taken 
away.’ 

John Paterson took great interest in both 
London and Blackfriars bridges, and in 
June, 1767, the Common Council voted 
200 guineas for a piece of plate to be pre- 
sented to him in recognition of his services 
generally to the City, and in particular for 
his plan to raise 282,000/. to pay off the 
debt remaining on London Bridge. 

The Guildhall Library is full of valuable 
records of the various companies. Among 
those relating to the Stationers are ‘ Orders, 
Rules, and Ordinances,’ 1678, and another 
pamphlet, ‘The Charters and Grants, with 
an Account of their Freemen’s Rights and 
Privileges,’ 1754. I cannot say too much 
of the kindness I have received from the 
librarians at the Guildhall Library, who have 
cheerfully made search to afford me the 
information Irequired. They tell me that, so 
far as they remember as regards the histories 
of livery companies, the earliest complete 
account is Heath’s ‘ History of the Grocers’ 
Company,’ 1829, if we except a short account 
of the same company by William Ravenhill, 


Gleanings from their Records between the Years 
1335 and 1815. Compiled by Sir Walter Sherburne 
Prideaux, Clerk of the Company. 2 vols.” 

The author in his preface modestly says that 
the work makes no pretension to be an 
exhaustive history, but that he ‘“‘ has found 
Herbert’s History untrustworthy, and that 
many of his statements have required 
verification and correction.’’ It must be 
remembered that when Herbert wrote his 
great work, there was not the easy access 
to records we now enjoy. Herbert’s book 
did for the livery companies what Stow did 
for London. 

Among suggestions of more recent date 
was one made in 1825, when a ‘ Lithographic 
Sketch of the North Bank of the Thames, 
from Westminster Bridge to London Bridge,’ 
was published. This was by Lieut.-Col. 
Trench, and showed the proposed quay and 
some other improvements, a survey of the 
river being given. JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


Moravian CHAPEL, FETTER LANE (10 S. 
viii. 26, 111).—My friend Mr. WaTKINSON is 
wrong in associating Thomas Goodwin with 
Miles Lane. The history is a little difficul 
to trace, but, so far as [I can make out, the 
society now represented by the City Temple 
was gathered by Thomas Goodwin before 
or during the Civil War, and met in some 
unknown place in the parish of St. Dun- 
stan’s-in-the-East. Goodwin left them in 
1650, on his appointment to the presidency 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; and was 
succeeded by Harrison, Mallory, Collins, 
&e. 

After the Restoration Goodwin gathered 
another church, consisting largely of friends 
and admirers who had followed him from 
Oxford to London. This was the society 
that occupied the ancient meeting-house 
(and later the newer chapel) in Fetter Lane. 
At the time of the Indulgence (1672) he was 
licensed to preach in his own house in 
Cripplegate (2 April); and there seems no 
definite information when the society entered 
on the occupancy of the Fetter Lane pre- 
mises. The first certain connexion is in 
the time of Stephen Lobb, 1681. Most likely, 
however, the place was referred to in the 
licence, 17 April, to J. Turner to preach in 
his own house “ near Fetter Lane.” 


Clerk of the company, issued in 1689. 
There is a very elaborate history of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company by the cousin of our 
well-known contributor Cot. PripEaAvx. 
This is beautifully printed for private circu- 
lation, and contains many illustrations. 
The title-page runs :— 


“Memorials of the Goldsmiths’ Company, being 


The earlier church, now represented by 
the City Temple, met for many years in 


Paved Alley, Lime Street. When the 
meeting-house there was pulled down, in 
1755, the congregation divided, part going 
to Artillery Street, and part to Miles Lane. 
The latter place they occupied for ten years, 
in the afternoon only, and then built a 
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place in Camomile Street : their subsequent 
migrations being to the Poultry and to Hol- 
born Viaduct. 

The City Temple congregation used Miles 
Lane by arrangement with another society, 
which occupied the place in the morning, 
and to which it belonged. 

Mr. WarKInson is such a diligent student 
of Nonconformist history, and has done so 
much good original research, the result of 
which will, I hope, by and by challenge 
the verdict of the public, that I feel sure 
that his mistake about Miles Lane is a mere 
slip. T. G. CRIPPEN. 


SHREWsBuRY CLocK: PoINT OF 
(10 8S. viii. 8, 96).—For some years past I 
have been trying to trace the origin of 
Falstaff’s remark, but without success. 

The old Market Hall was built in 1596 
(not in 1595, as stated by Mr. Bavineron 
JONES). My idea is that a clock had lately 
been fixed, not on the front or side of the 
building, but on the side of a small centre 
bell turret, and that this clock, being a new 
thing of which the Shrewsbury people were 
proud, caused many jesting remarks at the 
time, and Shakspear, hearing of these, made 
use of them in the play of ‘Henry IV.’ 
This is probable, as the first part of the play 
is stated to have been written in 1596-7. 
It is a matter of local interest that the King’s 
players were here in 1606, and Shakspear 
might have been with them; but this, of 
course, is a date after the words regarding 
the clock had been written. 

; It is certain that, with the wind in the right 
direction, the striking of a loud-voiced clock 
could have been heard some three miles 
or more from Shrewsbury, but hardly in the 
din of battle. But if there was a Shrewsbury 
clock in 1403, where was it ? 

In 1903, when Mayor of the town, I had 
some old clock works removed from under 
the roof of the old Market Hall and photo- 
graphed. These works are now in the room 
kept for witnesses attending the Mayor’s 
Court, which is held in the building. I have 
sent the photograph to experts, but failed 
to obtain an opinion as to the age. Perhaps 
some one reading this may offer to satisfy 
my curiosity. 

I read in The Manchester Evening Chro- 
nicle of Saturday, 8 June last, in an article 
on Shrewsbury, signed ‘‘ Centurion,” the 
following curious and inaccurate statements : 

“Not a stone’s throw from the stately Grammar 
School, with its ancient dial still doing duty as a 
— clock —the legitimate descendant of that 
ee clock by which Falstaff fought ‘a long 


Why the writer should have fixed on the 
clock of the Free Library—formerly Grammar 
School—I do not know. The building now 
standing was not commenced until 1617, 
and was completed in 1630. He also states 
that Henry IV. arrived in time to take up 
high ground at Shrewsbury Castle to prevent 
the union of Hotspur’s forces ‘‘ with the wild 
Welshmen under Owen Glendower.” I 
thought that all students of history—at any 
rate, those who read the accounts of the 
five hundredth anniversary of the battle— 
were aware that Glendower was far away 
in South Wales at this time. The day for 
romancing history has departed: we must 
have solid facts. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 

Shrewsbury. 

Pre: Tarr (10S. viii. 109, 134, 157, 178). 
—Errors spoil communications, therefore I 
should like to correct two at the penultimate 
reference. I intended to say that all tarts 
had top and bottom crusts, and that pies had 
only top crusts. Further, the couplet at 
foot should be :— 

Apple pie ‘ll make a cry; 
Gooseberry pasty Il make you nasty ; 
not “ hasty,” as printed. 
THos. RATCLIFFE. 

“Tart * is by no means universal in the 
North, though it was at one time considered 
in certain circles more “ genteel.” Except 
in the case of mince pies and pork pies, 
I have never heard “ pie” applied to any- 
thing with an upper and a lower crust: for 
this the word would rather be “ pasty ”’— 
riming with “nasty’—and the couplet 
Mr. RatcriFFE quotes I have always heard 
in this form :— 

Apple pie will make you cry ; 

Apple pasty will make you nasty. 
In support of “ pie ” we may quote Southey’s 
Gooseberry pie is best.” Cc. C. B. 

Perhaps the following recipe from a scarce 
book, ‘Carmina Quadragesimalia, Series 
Prima’ (1723), may amuse your readers, 
and induce them to say, ‘‘ O dura messorum 
ilia.”” It describes a Cornish dish which 
used to be called “‘ squab pie ”’:— 

An Omne Corpus componatur? Aff 
Queris quo victu Cornubia gaudeat ? artem, 
Qua formes placidas, accipe, Phylli, dapes. 
Erige triticeo Cerealia meenia farre ; 
Et pandat largum massa rotunda sinum ; 
Tum poma in minimas redolentia divide partes ; 
Et carnem pinguis suppeditabit ovis ; 
Ceepe saporato contingat cetera succo ; 
Sparge tamen parca flebile cceepe manu. 
His bene compositis rebus, te, Phylli, tuasque 
Laudabit mixtus helluo quisque dapes.—P. 155. 
JOHN PickrorpD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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At p. 178 Mr. Russet says: “ There is 
no doubt that the modern restaurant keeper 
and waiter invariably use the word tart as 
distinct from pie,” &c. The old firm of 
W. Hill & Son, Bishopsgate Street and other 
addresses, retain the old use. If a cus- 
tomer asks for fruit pie, he gets it; but if 
perchance he asks for tart, the waiter will 
bring what the modern pastrycook would 
call a tartlet, i.c., a tart. This is the only 
survival of the old use that I know of in any 
hotel or restaurant. 


GREENSTED CHURCH, ONGAR: OAK v. 
CHESTNUT (108. viii. 26, 154).—In reference 
to Mr. Harry Hems’s reply I should perhaps 
say that in the year 1849 (and for some years 
before and after) I happened to live in the 
next parish, and in my note at the first 
reference I quoted the opinions of the work- 
men then engaged on the restoration as to 
the injury done to their tools. 

I should be much interested to know if in 
recent times any duly qualified person has 
made a careful survey of the timber in that 
particular church as regards the vexed 
question of oak versus chestnut. 

Mr. Hems states :— 

“It was found that the earliest example of chest- 
nut so used in this country is to be seen in the 
tifteenth-century rood-screen at Rodmersham 
Church, Kent.” 

How was it found? Has every church in 
this country been examined? There is 
no reason whatever why, if chestnut was 
abundant rather than oak in the neighbour- 
hood of Greensted, Ongar Park Wood, and 
Epping Forest the builders of Greensted 
Church should not have used the material 


ready to their hand. Roads at that period 
here were virtually non-existent, as Mr. 
Chalkley Gould has recently shown, and the 


Roding is not a navigable river. Precedent 
is overwhelmingly in favour of this view. 
Can Mr. Hens spare the time to go to 
Greensted Church himself, taking with him 
an experienced timber merchant and some 
fellow of the Linnean Society who has given 
tree-growth special attention, and tell us 
what he thinks. The distinguished late Hon. 
Secretary of the Linnean Society might per- 
haps consent to go. Mr. Noble, builder, of 
Ongar, would probably give useful informa- 
tion. HENRY TAYLor. 
Rusthall, Kent. 


“Locat Option” (10 S. vi. 467; viii. 
50).—I am glad—thanks to the courteous 
aid of Mr. J. Nicol Dunn, the editor of The 
Manchester Courier—now to be able to supply 
the answer to Mr. ALBERT MArTTHEws’s 


“questions of the first importance” in 
regard to the original use of the phrase 
“local option,” these being, What was the 
exact date of the letter of Mr. Gladstone 
of the autumn of 1868, in which the phrase: 
occurred ? and when and where was it first 
printed ? 

Having failed to trace it in The Times, 
T applied to Mr. Nicol Dunn, seeing that the 
head-quarters of the United Kingdom 
Alliance were at Manchester; and he has 
furnished me with the following extract 
from the report in The Manchester Courier 
of 14 Oct., 1868, of a conference of the General 
Council of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
held in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on Tuesday, 13 Oct., Sir W. C. Trevelyan, the 
President, being in the chair :— 


“Rev. John Jones, Liverpool, supported the 
resolution ly favour of the principle of the Per- 
missive Bill], and in doing so he said that as he had 
a vote for the very important district of South-East 
Lancashire, he had taken the liberty to write to 
Mr. Gladstone, as to the question of the liquor 
traffic, and he had received an answer. Mr. Glad- 
stone referred him to his votes and speeches during 
the last session, in order to illustrate the state- 
ments made in the letter, which was dated from 
Hawarden Castle, Oct. 9, 1868. Mr. Gladstone said = 
‘T thank you for your letter and enclosures. It is 
difficult to explain to you in writing my views on 
the liquor question in its many branches, and_espe- 
cially in a matter of this kind, I hold it to be my 
duty to watch the current of opinions in Parliament 
and in the country with the view of using them for 
the best. (Applause.) Mr. Gladstone continued : 
‘I cannot go beyond a reference to my votes and 
speeches in the House of Commons, including the 
declarations made in the session lately expired, and 
from it you will see that my disposition is to let in 
the principle of local option wherever it is likely to 
be satisfactory.’ eaealiaes.} Mr. Gladstone had 
not told them whether he was a member of the 
Alliance movement, but they saw from his letter 
that he approved of its principles and was dis- 
posed to let in local option with respect to the 
regulation of the liquor traffic.” 


And Sir John Bowring, who followed Mr. 
Jones, said :— 

“They must attach great importance to the letter 
of Mr. Gladstone, and in the declaration which he 
had made, because he would soon have to deal with 
this question.” 

Now, seeing that no earlier use of the 
phrase, either in this country or the United 
States, is shown by Mr. MattHews; that 
so eminent an English teetotal authority as 
Dr. F. R. Lees described it in The National 
Temperance Advocate of New York in 
November, 1869, specifically as “‘ this well- 
known phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s”; and 
that two months earlier the American tee- 
total advocate, as reported in The Chicago 
Tribune of 2 Sept., 1869, had referred to 
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“*the English scheme of local options, as 
it is called,’ I do not consider myself un- 
justified in having treated it as an English 
phrase, first employed in effective public 
use by Mr. Gladstone. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


KesBie’s ‘CHRISTIAN YEAR’ (10 S. vii. 
469; viii. 92).—Attempts to interpret the 
unfortunate phrase ‘eager bound”’ in the 
poem for the Seventh Sunday after Trinity 
have consumed more time and thought 
than it deserves. There was a considerable 
correspondence on the subject in The 
Guardian in 1874. The author himself, as 
would appear from a quotation there given, 
seems to have had a pretty vague idea of his 
own meaning. He is reported to have said 
towards the end of his life that he supposed 
he meant something of this sort :— 

“That when you stand on a height such as that 
referred to, you feel an almost irresistible impulse 
to leap over.” 

‘The present Warden of Keble College, who 
quotes this explanation of the line 

Though all seem gathered in one eager bound 
in his annotated edition of ‘The Christian 
Year,’ himself suggests a different meaning, 
viz. : — 

“Though to an onlooker the lake looks in the 
‘distance little more than a short line of water, as if 
it had gathered itself up in the one quick leap over 
its channel.” 

Other explanations that have been pro- 
posed are the following :-— ; 

1. “Though the landscape is embraced 
in one rapid glance,” ‘“‘ bound ” being taken 
as equivalent to “ a dart of the eye.” 

2. That the lake, though spreading over 
many miles, yet from a height seems to be 
contracted within a sharply defined boundary 
In the seventeenth century the epithet 
“eager ” could be applied to arazor’s edge. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 


Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


“Ere sores” (10 S. viii. 109).—This is 
undoubtedly a misprint. The Latin original 
is ostreis (Sen., ‘ Ep.’ 108, 15), and the error 
is corrected in the list of ‘ Faults escaped in 
the Printing’ given at the end of the first 
edition (1614) of Lodge’s ‘Seneca’ from 
which Dr. PALMER quotes. 

May I add that in my own copy of this 
work pp. 855, 856, 857, 858, are missing, 
while 851, 852, 861, 862, are in duplicate, 
and that I should be very glad to hear if 
any reader possesses a copy with these defects 
reversed ? Epwarp BENSLY, 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


Harriet Lee (10 S. viii. 131).—On the 
south wall of Clifton (Glos.) Parish Church 
there is a memorial tablet to the sisters Lee, 
bearing the following inscription :— 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Two Sisters, 
Sophia Priscilla Lee and Harriet Lee, 

Authors of ‘ The Canterbury Tales’ and other 


literary works. 
Sophia Priscilla Lee, oe ag 1750; died March 13, 


Harriet Lee, born April 11, 1766; died August 1, 1851. 
The rest is in the hearts of those who knew and 
loved them. 

The dust of each lies beneath. 

The spirit has returned to Him who gave it. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


13, Westbourne Place, Clifton. 


“ Patates ” (10 viii. 29)—The word 
“palate ’’ means a particular piece of the 
beast, not apparently a “dish of special 
relish.” It can be cooked in various ways 
or pickled. 

In ‘ The Art of Cookery,’ by Mrs. Glasse, a 
new edition, 1803, is the following :— 

‘* Pieces in a Bullock.—The head, tongue, palate ; 
the entrails are the sweetbreads, kidneys, skirts, 
and tripe; there is the double, the roll, and the 
reed tripe.”—P. 6, chap. ii. 

Mrs. Glasse has how “ To stew,” “ To ragoo,” 
“To fricassee,” ‘‘To roast,” and ‘To 
fricando Ox Palates”’ (pp. 41, 42). These 
receipts would certainly not produce hors 
@ouvres or savouries. She also has “To 
pickle Ox Palates ”’ (p. 137). 

In ‘ The Compleat Housewife: or Accom- 
plished Gentlewoman’s Companion,’ by 
R— S—, 3rd ed., 1729, are receipts “‘ To 
pickle Ox-Palates ”’ (p. 8) and “‘ A Fricasy of 
Ox Palates”’ (p. 17). J should think that 
the receipts for pickling are very similar 
to that for making ‘“ Ochsenmaulsalat ” 
described by Mr. STRACHAN. 

In the above-quoted books the receipts 
are in the indexes, s.v. ‘ Ox.’ 

Probably the passage in Boswell about 
““Gordon’s palates” simply means that 
Johnson greatly enjoyed eating ox palates 
as they were cooked at Gordon’s house. 
ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Seat Insoriprions (10 S. viii. 87).—I 
omitted to mention that the figure on the 
seal bearing the motto “‘ Ave M[ar]Jia reules ” 
is that of a woman wearing a crown. 

I omitted also one other curious inscribed 


seal at Hilton (temp. Edw. II.). It is the 
impression of a bird in a tree-top, and over 
it the one word “ Yay.” What is the 


meaning ? CHARLES SWYNNERTON, 
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The History of England. By T._B. Macaulay. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. F. 
Henderson. (Routledge & Sons.) 

THE reduction of Macaulay’s ‘History’ to one 

volume necessitates here the use of small type and 

double columns; but doubtless many readers will 
be glad to have in as small a as possible, and 
at a moderate cost, a history which has good claims 

to be popular. Macaulay's own statement is: “I 

shall cheerfully bear the reproach of having de- 

scended below the dignity of history, if I can succeed 
in placing before the English of the nineteenth 
century a true picture of the life of their ancestors.” 

This represents one great merit of his ‘ History’ 

—the fact that it isnot a mere ‘drum and trumpet” 

record of battles and kings, such as was put before 

us in our own early days. Macaulay was, as Mr. 

Henderson says in his lively Introduction, a ‘‘ con- 

ventionalist,” and was too fond of ‘‘emphatic 

rhetoric”; but he is supremely readable, and that 
is arare merit in an historian. We are in danger 
of supposing that history is_a science which can 
neglect the claims of art. But it is writers like 
Macaulay and Froude, with gifts of style, who 
make history more than a dismal subject to the 
average man, and create an interest which may be 
intensified later by the study of learned mono- 
graphs. Of course, Macaulay was a “party his- 
torian”; but we have never heard of an historian 
who had not some bias. If such a narrative, with- 
out colour and prejudice, could be produced, we 
doubt if it could ever be read with pleasure or even 
profit. After all, motives must be largely guessed 
at by every writer of history, however many facts 

he has to go by; and the detection of motives is a 

delicate process in which strict veracity can hardly 

be said to count for much. 
There is, we are pleased to note, an index of some 
length to the volume. 


Dublin: a Historical and Topographical Account of 
the City. ByS. A. “awa Fitzpatrick. Ancient 
Cities Series. (Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. FirzpaTrick has attempted a difficult task. 
In a small volume of 350 pages he has undertaken a 
survey of the political and social history of the city 
of Dublin from the period of the Scandinavian 
invasion to the present time. This in itself would 
be no inconsiderable piece of work ; but when he 
tries to combine with it a kind of handbook which 
will serve as a guide to the principal objects of 
interest in the city, not omitting even the electric 
trams, it may well be imagined that the ensuing 
congestion of material leaves little room for the 
display of literary graces, or even for the apprecia- 
tion of anything like historical perspective. 

The few opening pages in which the author 
sketches the history of the Danish settlement on 
the banks of the Liffey are some of the most in- 
teresting in the book ; for the significance of the 
Norse occupation of Dublin (to which, by the way, 
the city owes its modern name) as a factor in the 
subsequent development of the city has hardly been 
sufficiently recognized. The history of the Anglo- 
Norman, Tudor, and Stuart periods is loosely 
handled; while the allusions to the causes and 


| circumstances of the rebellions of 1798 and 1801 are- 
| inadequate. 

| In dealing with social life in Dublin in the- 
eighteenth century the author is more successful : 
it would be, indeed, difficult for any writer to treat 
of that brilliant period of the city’s history without 
in some degree interesting his readers. In a sub- 
sequent chapter on Dublin theatres Mr. Fitzpatrick 
falls into a curious error. He states that “on 
27th December, 1904, the Abbey Theatre, erected 
at the cost of Lady Gregory, was opened for the 
production of plays by Irish writers.” It is surely 
sutiiciently well known that it was Miss Horniman,,. 
an English lady, who undertook the cost of rebuild- 
ing and redecorating the Abbey Theatre. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s mistake is probably due to the fact 
that Lady Gregory has taken an active part in the 
management of the Irish Literary Theatre Com- 
wesc and that many of her plays have been per- 
ormed at the Abbey Theatre. 

On the whole the book will be useful to the 
tourist who wishes to learn a few facts about 
the city during a short visit. From the point of 
view of the student of the history and antiquities 
of Dublin, however, it cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory. 


The Nineteenth Century is largely occupied with 
articles on current politics, but the most interest- 
ing article we have seen this month is that con- 
tributed by Mr. Stephen Paget on ‘The Man in the 
Street,’ which — the thoughts of the middle- 
— man with those of the young. This is a 
cleverly expressed and, at the same time, original 
article. Mr. Arthur Bourchier reprints a lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution this summer ow 
©The Futureof the Drama.’ He declares that the 
public is so hard worked that it only wants to be 
entertained in the evening, and cannot think. That 
an increasingly strenuous life has produced such a 
state of things we find it difficult to believe. He 
points out that many columns of the newspapers 
are now devoted to theatrical matters; but the: 
general run of such gossip is merely of the beauty 
or motor-car or clothes of the actor and actress ;. 
there is nothing about their art. This adulation is 
doing great harm to the stage. Mr. Bourchier cries: 
out for “training, training, training,” in which, no 
doubt, he is right. He wants the old system of 
stock companies revived, for without it the standard. 
of acting will not be raised. He says that ‘‘nomancan 
tell what play will be a financial success,” but we. 
really think that some managers are very poor 
judges of the pieces they put on, and might easily 
secure better advice than that they rely on. 
‘The Trial of Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston,’ 
Mr. Hugh Childers revives the history of an im- 
pudent eighteenth-century beauty. Mr. Henniker: 

eaton in ‘A Morning with the Postmaster- 
General’ gives the popular notion of that official’ 
at work answering queries and complaints. Several 
oddities and inconsistencies of practice are, as: 
might be expected, disclosed, and Mr. Heaton. 
describes himself as possessing ‘‘a sort of talent 
for inventing postal grievances, which he brings the: 

ublic to believe they are suffering from.” ‘School 

ygiene’ is treated by the Marchioness of London- 
derry, and ‘ The Educational Ladder and the Girl” 
by Miss Florence B. Low. The latter says that. 
“the education given in the present secondary 
schools is not suited for the elementary scholar who 
finishes her school education at sixteen or seven-- 
teen.” Many girls become clerks in consequence of 
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this education, a career which Miss Low considers 
undesirable, and, as “only a very few” are fitted 
for higher intellectual work and a teaching career, 
she suggests that domestic service with its status 
raised is the right course. Mr. G. W. E. Russell 
writes on the political situation, the election pledges 
and performances of the Government. 


Tue Fortnightly Review for this month is dis- 
tinguished by_a poem in which Mr. Swinburne 
celebrates the Death of Karl Blind with the glow 
which he always brings to the study of freedom and 
the sea. The ae writer known as Calchas deals, in 
‘The Witch of the Atlas,’ with the troubles in 
Morocco. Katie Macdonald Goring has a little 
personal study of ‘ The Friends of Living Creatures 
and John Ruskin’ which is admirably vivid, and 
includes some of the letters the Master loved to 
pour on his fortunate correspondents. There is a 
view of the Bedford Park of former days, when it 
held wild spaces for children to wander in. ‘ East 
and West in Council,’ by Mary Crawford Fraser, 

resents in dialogue some eg opinions of 
thinkers of to-day. Mr. Alfred Fellows 
has an important paper on ‘The Trades Disputes 
Act and Freedom of Contract,’ which is a solid 
summary of the main points at issue, with an 
appendix of the legal cases. ‘Women’s Rights in 

Ims Afar’ is a clever piece of writing by Mr. 
John Davidson, whose work is always striking from 
its boldness or originality. Current em are 
discussed in ‘Army Reserves on a Militia Basis,’ 
‘The Balkan Problems,’ and ‘The Irish Priests.’ 
Mrs. John Lane has a fair chance of attacking 
‘Misplaced Monuments’ in London, which is un- 
kind to all sorts of materials in our Northern 
climate. We are too stingy even to keep gilt 
decently bright. Sir James Graham is a lesser light 
in politics, and Mr. F. A. Channing overrates his 
insight, though he has made an interesting article 
out of his criticism of Mr. Parker’s recent bio- 
graphy of this year. Mr. H. W. Nevinson writes 
with admirable vigour on ‘ The Angola Slave Trade,’ 
one of those disgraces which shock the civilized 
world without, unfortunately, moving it to active 
and effectual protest. He writes that “one-fifth of 
all the cocoa and chocolate we take is now pro- 
duced for us by a form of black labour as _ truly 
slavery as anything in our own possessions before 
the emancipation, or on the plantations of_ the 
Southern States before the American Civil War.” 
Mr. E. H. D. Sewell shows real insight in his article 


‘Crick . Altogeth is i 
on ‘ Cricket of 1907 _ article deals with ‘ Recent Additions to the Collec- 


'tion of Mr. Henry C. Frick,’ who 


tionally interesting number of a monthly always 
worth close inspection. 


THE Cornhill has an authoritative article on ‘ The 
British Museum Reading Room’ by Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, which is at once light and learned. One 
of the features of the establishment was a thief 
who stole overcoats once a week, and even secured 
that of the detective set to watch him. He was 
not discovered ; but the reading-ticket of a suspect 
was not renewed when it expired, and overcoats 
ceased to vanish. Mr. H. G. Hutchinson deals with 
‘Sir Spencer Walpole as a Country Gentleman,’ a 
part which he filled excellently. Mr. J. H. Yoxall 
combines picturesque history and travel in an 
article ‘Of Certain Bygones in France.’ We do not 
particularly care for his style, but he will succeed, 
we think, in arousing the interest of the ordinary 
reader. Lucknow, in Mr. W. H. Fitchett’s studies 
‘ Amongst the Mutiny Cities of India,’ is a first-rate 


‘are amon 
|*The Abbey of S 


subject, and the writer is equal to the occasion. 
The comment on the addition to Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s —— is justified. We hope that these 
sketches of the Mutiny will do something to make 
the splendid heroism of our countrymen better 
known to the “‘ reading public,” which is singularly 


| ignorant of all that pertains to India. ‘A Romance 


at Lisconnel,’ by Jane Barlow, is, as might be 
expected, a piece of excellent writing and discern- 
ment. ‘A Fortnight of Failure’ is a pleasing 
account of a holiday spent in the pursuit of deer. 
The author, ‘‘ Cygnus,” has put much of his delight 
in Highland scenery on to paper. Mr. W. P. James 
has a well-written article on ks of travel, some- 
what affectedly entitled ‘Changing Skies and the- 
Delectable Mountains,’ but in six pages not much 
can be said: he should have had at least twice the: 
space. Mr. A. C. Benson deals this month with 
‘Friendship,’ and succeeds in being thoughtful, as 
usual, though he does not strike usas either original’ 
or brilliant. 


The Burlington Magazine opens with a coloured 
reproduction of Reynolds’s ‘Nelly O’Brien,’ a 
masterpiece which ought to have a wide appeal in. 
spite of the fact that the face of the sitter is not. 
beautiful. The writer of ‘The Case for Modern. 
Painting’ is both able and trenchant in dealing 
with the ideals of modernGermany. Mr. Tavener 
beg? writes on ‘The Spires of Rome,’ which do. 
not fill us with enthusiasm. Dr. W. Martin’s ‘The 
Life of a Dutch Artist’ has reached its sixth part,. 
‘How the Painter sold his Work,’ and with its 
admirable illustrations is a brilliant evocation of 
the past which was well worth translation. The- 
rendering has appeared from time to time in The 
Burlington since 1905, and will, we hope, be finally 
available in k form. ‘The Picture Gallery:: 
Interior,’ by David Teniers the younger, shows 
canvases as carefully fitted together and over- 
crowded as in our own Royal Academy. A drawing 
by Rembrandt of ‘A Village Street,’ which recalls. 
the wonderful sketches reproduced in the last 
number, well deserves the full page accorded to it. 
It is a marvel of rt op and execution. A 
‘Madonna and Child’ by Antonio da Solario, and’ 
two drawings by Carl von Vogelstein, an early 
‘Queen Victoria’ and ‘John Gibson,’ the sculptor, 
the other illustrations. We note also. 
Berton’ by Bonington and a 


fragment of a cartoon by Raphael in the Universit 


| Galleries, Oxford, the head of a horse which rivals: 


Greek perfection. Under ‘ Art in America’ a first 


sses_ a 
Turner, a Corot, and a Rousseau which would be 
distinguished in any gathering of pictures. We 
receive 7'he Burlington with increasing pleasure, and 
think that, learned as it is, it has something in each 
number which appeals to the untutored reader of 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 

Mr. G. E. Cox, of Leyton, sends us his list,. 
Part 2. The prices being low, carriage is not in- 
cluded. Among Leadenhall Press ea 
we find ‘Fulham Old and New,’ by C. J. Feéret, 
3 vols., large 4to, 500 illustrations, a spotless new 
copy, 15s. (this was published at 3/. 3s.); and ‘Lon- 
don City,’ by W. Luker, 12s. 6d. (published at 
2/. 2s., and afterwards advanced to 2/. 10s.: a copy 
of the scarce farthing edition is included). Other 
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= 
items include Blades’s ‘ Enemies of Books,’ 58.3 
*Bvron,’ Finden’s illustrations, Murray, 1837, 2s.; 
and Milton’s ‘Comus,’ 40 illustrations by Foster, 
2s. There are cheap copies of early printed books ; 


and a long list under Fiction includes Dickens 
and Thackeray. 


Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 154 contains 
rarities from collections recently dispersed, includ- 
ing books from the library of the poet Gray, 
Willard the actor, and the late Joseph Hatton. 
We note also an interesting Bronté relic, Emily 
Bronté’s writing- desk, exactly as it was when 
left at her death, with used pens, Xc., and a packet 
of “Clark’s enigmatic and puzzle wafers, auto- 
graph letter, from Bruxelles, Dec. 1843, to “* Ma 
chéere Charlotte,” and signed ‘ Votre amie Sophie es 
also a letter from Newbery the publisher to ‘* Ellis 
Bell, Esq.,” advising as to the production of her 
second novel, and other relics. The price is 26/. 
The books from Gray’s library include Rolli’s fac- 
simile reprint of the rare Giunta edition of the 
‘Decameron,’ containing notes in the poet’s hand- 
writing, giving the names of the authors who have 
been indebted to Boccaccio (1527), 1727, 24/7. In the 
general portion is the first collected edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, folio, original calf, 1647, 
40/. A complete set of the original numbers of 
‘Coleridge’s ‘Friend’ is 12/.; and Drayton’s Poly- 
Olbion.’ 1622, 217. The rare first edition of ‘The 
Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ‘presented at the Black- 
friers by the Kings Maiesties Servants, with great 
applause,” 1634, is 50/. Wordsworth’s ‘Elegy on 
the Death of Charles Lamb,’ ‘‘ To the dear memory 
of a frail good man,” 1835, is 16/. This copy is the one 
used for printing from when the 1837 edition of 
Wordsworth’s poems was in preparation. Inserted 
is the original sheet of instructions. There is also 
a copy of Moxon’s 1842 edition of Wordsworth. 
This contains a number of the proof sheets, with 
numerous corrections by the poet. We have 
lingered so long over these interesting items that 
we have no space for description of the other por- 
tion of the catalogue, which is full of general items 
of interest. 


. R. S. Frampton sends us Catalogues 3 and 4. 
Thess poi coven on Natural History and 
Scientific Books. The prices are moderate, and the 
lists well classified, rendering them easy of refer- 
ence. People fond of gardening, fishing, and_bee- 
keeping, or of the study of astronomy, entomology, 
geology, conchology, and botany, can obtain aids 
to their studies. The works on botany are specially 
cheap. 


Mr. William Glaisher sends us a supplementary 
— (No. 354) of Remainders. here are 
works on Natural History and Science ; and among 
the general list of September purchases we note 
Boulger’s ‘Life of Sir Stamford Raffles,’ 2s. (pub- 
lished at 2ls.); ‘Sartor Resartus,’ illustrated by 
Sullivan, 2s. (published at 6s.) ; Collet’s Taxes on 
Knowledge,’ 2s. (published at 7s.); Curtius’s ‘€ treek 
Etymology,’ 2 vols., 4s. (published at 28s.) ; Dickens’s 
‘ Life,’ by Perey Fitzgerald, 2 vols., 6s. (published at 
21s.); Ditchfield’s ‘ City Companies,’ 10s. (published 
at2ls.); Hendricks’s ‘The London Charterhouse, 
3s. 6d. (published at 15s.) ; Justin McCarthy 8 Remi- 
niscences,’ 6s. (published at 24s.) ; Torrens s ‘ British 
Cabinets,’ 2 vols., 2s. 6d. (published at 36s). There are 
a number of the Lubbock series ; also the six volumes 
of “The Woman’s Library,” 10s. (published at 30s.). 


Messrs. Charles Higham & Son’s Catalogue 461 is 
a first selection from recent important purchases, 
mostly divinity. We note a set of the Bampton 
Lectures, — library edition, 122 vols., 35/.; 
Plumptre’s ‘Life of Ken,’ 3s. 6d.; Liddell and 
Scott's ‘ Greek-English Lexicon,’ 18s.; ‘Lux Mundi,’ 
5s.; Newman's ‘ Apologia,’ 1864, 10s. 6d.; Nightin- 
‘Lancashire Nonconformity,’ 6 vols., 1/. 4s. ; 

anke’s ‘Reformation in Germany,’ translated by 
Sarah Austin, 3 vols., 2/7. 17s. 6d.; also his ‘Popes 
of Rome,’ 1/. 10s.; first edition of Rutherford’s 
‘Letters,’ 1664, 1/. 1s.; and Stoughton’s ‘ History 
of Religion,’ 6 vols., 12s. 6d. 


Mr. John Jeffery’s Catalogue III. contains many 
items of interest. We note ‘The Tower Mena- 
gerie,’ comprising the natural history of the animals 
contained in that establishment, numerous wood- 
cuts, 1829, 2s. 6d.; Williamson’s ‘ Portrait Minia- 
tures,’ 6/. 6s. (this was limited to 520 copies, and 
cost 10/. 10s.); Smith’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of 
Friends’ Books; or, Books written by Members of 
the Society of Friends, commonly called uakers, 
from their First Rise to the Present Time,’ 2 vols., 
1/.; and ‘Quaker Records from 1813 to 1892,’ con- 
taining over 20,000 obituary notices, 5s. There is 
an interesting item under Newman, being the 
printer’s proof of ‘Hymns for the Use of the Bir- 
mingham Oratory,’ edited by the Cardinal, with his 
own MS. corrections, 3/. 3s. ‘The Literature of 
Printing: a Catalogue of the Library of Richard 
M. Hoe,’ privately printed, 1877. is 1/. 10s. There 
are a number of chapbooks and book-plates; and 
under India some MSS. One relating to Indian 
genealogy includes names of the Rathore chiefs, 
with historical particulars by an English officer, 
on Indian paper (circa 1840), 50 folio pages, 3/. 3s. 
Another MS. is headed ‘Beejur, Minister of the 
Chief of Talpura, killed by the Officers of Raja Bejai 
Sing.’ The historical matter goes back into the 
distant past, and a note states that the history is 
translated from Kurah Bahi, the price of the 188 
folio pages being 2/. 2s. An Indian manuscript 
genealogical tree of the Shekawatees is 5/. 5s. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

B. H. (“Chincough).—This is now called hooping- 


cough. The ‘N.E.D.’ says: “For chinkcough, in 
northern dialect kinkcough, from chink, kink+-cough.” 
The verb chink or kink is defined as “to gasp con- 
vulsively for breath, lose one’s breath spasmodically, 
in coughing or laughing.” 

CorrIGENDUM.—Anfe, p. 170, col. 2, 1. 14 from 
foot for ‘* 1741” read 1841. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (SEPTEMBER). 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 


5a, PARK STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
Caste Appress: “SPEEDWELL, BOSTON.” 
ABC Code (4th Edition) used. 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, 
AUTOGRAPHS & EX-LIBRIS. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES ISSUED. 
Reports Wanted on American Prints, Portraits, Views, 
Battle Scenes, Naval Engagements, &c. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. F. E. now has Sole 
Agency for Sale cf the Proceedings of this Society. Lists of 
Prices and Parts free on application. 


MILITARY CATALOGUE, Part I., 96 pp., containing Ite th 
Art of War, General Military Records, ond 
Military Biography. 

CRUIKSHANK CATALOGUE, 500 Items, Books, Drawings, and 


Prints of George, Robert, Isaac, and J. R. Cruikshank, and af 
Caricatures of Gillray, Woodward, &c. 


CATALOGUE No. 292. Topographical and Antiquarian Lib 
of the late Wilton, FSA. (of Brough, Yorks). 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, PAM- 
PHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


WILLIAM GEORGE'S SONS, 


CABOT’S HEAD, BRISTOL (Old England). 
Will Issue this Month 


BOOK CATALOGUES : 

. AMERICANA. 64 pp. 
TOPOGRAPHY & GENEALOGY. 66 pp. 
General Literature. (Prof. Jas. RowLey’s 

Books, and others.) 24 pp. 
“Old and Curlous” Books. 24 pp. 
SENT POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


THOMAS BAKER, 


Bookseller and Publisher 
(late of Soho Square), 
72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 


(No. 314.) 


A CATALOGUE OF SECOND - HAND BOOKS 


ON SALE BY 


MACMILLAN & BOWES, 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


With Special Collections under the Heads of 
Aerial Navigation—Africa—Agriculture and Land—America 
—Archeology—Architecture — Art— Bible—Bibli phy— 
Cambridge and Cambridgeshire—China—Classical Writers, 
&c. — Economics — Education — Folk-Lore — French — 
History—India—Italy—Law and Lawyers—London—Music 
— Natural History — Orientalia — Philosophy — Science— 


Sport, &c. 
40 pp. Free on application. 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


E. GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


As they have special means for procuring at short notice 
any obtainable book in the market. 


-Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, ,Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
5, PALL MALL, S.W. 
Horet Buitprne). 
Choice Books. 

Rare Autographs & MSS. 


CATALOGUE OF RARE BOOKS AND MSS. 
NOW READY, price 1s. , 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
tinds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration, A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 

‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, Sept., 1898, 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


WEEKLY. 


CHRONICLE, 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 
Experienced British Gardeners, 

and many of the most 

Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 
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